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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The spacious hall of the Unitarian 
Building was filled to its utmost last 
Wednesday afternoon, and many stood, 
waiting to catch a glimpse of the small, 
dark, white-veiled creature who has done 
such high service to her race, Pundita 
Ramabai. Mrs. J. W. Andrews gave a 
clear, comprehensive report of the educa- 
tional and moral work done by Ramabai 
and by the Association, bearing her name, 
formed ten years ago. It was voted that 
the old association be dissolved, that the 
school property in India, valued at $50,- 
000, be legally made over to Pundita Rama- 
bai, and that a committee be appointed 
to form a new association for the future 
continuation of the work. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott appointed Mrs. Dr. Gordon, Mrs. 
Copley Greene, and Mrs. J. W. Andrews. 
Rev. Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Gordon spoke 
warmly; and Ramabai herself made an 
eloquent little address of thankfulness 
for benefits received and hope for the 
future: 





me oe 


On the day wheu ‘Frances Willard died 
in New York, Sir James Stansfeld passed 
away at his home in Sussex, England. 
He was a brave and unfailing friend of 
equal rights for women. He appointed 
the first woman Government Inspector in 
England, secured the vpening of the first 
general hospital for women medical stu- 
dents, and devoted himself to obtaining 
the repeal of the State regulation of vice, 
sacrificing to that unpopular reform all 
his brilliant political prospects. A fuller 
sketch of him will appear next week. 





—-_ 


Notice that the officers of all the Suf- 
frage Clubs and Leagues of Massachu- 
setts are invited to the next meeting of 
the South Boston League, to be held 
Tuesday evening, March 22, at Pilgrim 
Hall, Broadway, near L Street, South Bos- 
ton. The City Point League is one of the 
most flourishing and successful in the 
State, and officers visiting it will be likely 
to carry home new ideas, beside having a 
good supper and a thoroughly good time. 








The Brookline Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
extension of Suffrage to Women, includ- 
ing Mrs. George P. Arnold, Mrs, George 
Brooks, Mrs. Joseph M. Burgess, Miss 
Jane Corey, Mrs. A. J. George, Mrs. F. B. 
Percy, Miss Agnes B. Poor, Miss M. B. 
Scudder, Mrs. James M. Codman, Mrs. 
Charles E. Guild, and Mrs, Henry M. Whit- 
ney, have arranged a course of three lec- 
tures to be held in private houses in 
Brookline. The first, by Mrs. William T. 
Sedgwick, on the “Scientific Aspects of 
the Woman Suffrage Question,”’ the second 
will be by the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, on 
“Practical Workings of Woman Suffrage 
in Colorado,” the third by Mrs. Emil 
Stehli, ‘Why Women Protest Against the 
Suffrage.” The first lecture was given last 
Thursday afternoon, at 180 Walnut Street. 





We have before this expressed the opin- 
ion that nothing would help on the cause 
of equal suffrage so fast as for every one 
who is opposed to it to state his or her 
reasons. A prominent citizen of Brook- 
line who attended the first of the remon- 
strant hearings this year was somewhat 
impressed by the social position of the 
women who came to remonstrate, until 
they proceeded to give their reasons. 
Then his belief in equal suffrage was 
strengthened. The oftener the so-called 
reasons are stated, the more apparent 
their flimsiness will become. Let the 
good work go on. 





The Governor of Virginia has vetoed the 
bill allowing women to act as notaries 
public, which had passed both branches 
of the Legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ TRIBUTE TO FRANCES 
WILLARD. 


Beautiful and fitting memorial services 
in honor of Frances E. Willard were held 
by the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., in his- 
toric King’s Chapel, Boston, on the after- 
noon of March 16. Mrs. S. S. Fessenden 
presided, and briefly introduced the 
speakers. Pundita Ramabai told of the 
light and help that had come to her dark 
sisters through the benign influence of 
Miss Willard. Hon. Elijah A. Morse paid 
tribute to one through whose death ‘‘phil- 
anthropy has lost a friend, temperance a 
champion, and the country a citizen.” 

Miss E. S. Tobey recalled her first meet- 
ing with Miss Willard, twenty-one years 
ago, when the latter was holding services 
for women in connection with the Moody 
revival in Boston. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark spoke of the in- 
terest shown by Miss Willard in the 
Christian Endeavor and other young peo- 
ple’s religious societies. She was open on 
two sides of her nature, towards God and 
towards her fellow men. She was always 
thinking of the other one, all around the 
world. One great element of her person- 
ality was that she made all feel that she 
was their helper and friend. 

Dr. Louise C. Purrington related inci- 
dents of the close friendship held with 
Miss Willard for many years. Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, of the Second Congrega- 


-tional Church of Dorchester, spoke of her 


winning personality. 

Rev. Mr. Bates, of the Bromfield Street 
M. E. Church, told in his address of a 
spontaneous tribute to the far-reaching 
influence of the woman who was great in 
sisterliness, Ata meeting of a hundred 
shop girls, at noon that day, he had men- 
tioned the memorial services, when one 
of them expressed a wish that they might 
be held in Huntington Hall at a time 
when the seven thousand shop girls of 
this city, to whom her life and work are 
an inspiration, might attend. 

Mrs. Merrill Gates, of Amherst, sent a 
poem, “The Vox Humana of Woman- 
hood.’’ Miss Ella Ives, of Dorchester, 
read a tender tribute in verse; and to the 
music of ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,” was sung 
a poem written by Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

The closing address, by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, throbbed with an eloquence 
that stirred the hearts of her hearers. 
Her acquaintance with Miss Willard ante- 
dated the W. C. T. U. They met first at 
Evanston, when Miss Willard was dean of 
the Woman’s College, and sought counsel 
with her concerning a matter of govern- 
ment. There was a variance between the 
dean and those higher in authority which 
led to her resigning her position. Mrs. 
Livermore recognized that this most 
earnest, sincere and conscientious young 
woman was a person of remarkable 
ability, ahead, as always, of her time. 

Later on, when Miss Willard decided to 
join in the movement kindled by the 
‘*Woman’s Crusade,” when she felt called 
of God, when friends and family dis- 
couraged and opposed, she came again to 
her older friend and poured forth her 
heart’s desire, disclosing such supreme 
consecration, magnetic power and phe- 
nomenal gifts, that ‘J knew she would 
win her way,”’ said the speaker, ‘and I 
advised, ‘Burn your ships bebind you and 
go on.’’’ She went on, beset by poverty, 
difficulties and bitter criticisms that hurt. 

Mrs. Livermore described the occasions 
and efforts whereby she was enabled to 
help Miss Willard to an opportunity to 
address the Woman’s Congress at Chicago 
and to speak at a temperance meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and how su- 
perbly the young unknown carried her 
audiences. But it was not until she be- 
came president of the National W. C. T. 
U. that Frances Willard had opportunity 
to show what she was and develop the 
multitude of her gifts and resources. She 
surpassed all other women as a leader. 
Magnetic, persistent, yielding in small 
details, sweet and pleasant when assailed, 
gentle always, she was yet everlasting 
granite and held her own for principle 
and right. She had the rare gift of know- 
ing how to choose her leaders and helpers. 
She kept hundreds of people at work, by 
telling them what to do. During that 
last month while she lay dying, she dic- 
tated hundreds of letters directing the 
work, Through all her addresses, book- 
lets and articles, there sounded a thrilling, 
stirring note like the blast ofa bugle. She 
never hesitated because a thing might be 
unpopular orimpolitic. Ifit was right and 
ought to be done, she would join hands 
with God and do her best, believing ‘“‘that 





some time we will win.” F. M. A. 





LICENSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Thursday, March 10, the 
bill giving women the right to vote upon 
the question of granting liquor licenses 
was reached in the House just at the close 
of the session. A majority of the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws had reported 
“leave to withdraw,” and Mr. Bennett, of 
Saugus, moved to substitute for this 
report the following bill: 


Every woman whose name shall be on 
the register of voters of any city or town, 
as qualified according to law to vote for 
members of school committees in elec- 
tions thereof, is hereby given the right to 
vote upon the question of granting licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in such 
city or town, in the same manner as if 
she were a qualified male voter. 

After Mr. Bennett had made a brief 
but eloquent speech in support of this 
substitution, the House adjourned. On 
Friday the matter was resumed and there 
was a long and animated discussion. The 
galleries had been crowded on Wednesday, 
when the matter was first set down for a 
hearing, but owing to the postponement 
and the uncertainty as to when it would 
be reached, many missed the debate who 
would have been glad to hear it. The 
measure was lost, the rising vote standing 
49 in favor to 76 against; while on a roll- 
call which followed, it stood 18 in favor 
- 74 against, with 42 pairs, making 60 to 


Mr. BENNETT, of Saugus: The heated 
discussion that we have had here to-day 
would naturally be followed by a reaction, 
and we do not approach the discussion of 
this question with quite as much interest 
perhaps as we should, had it come up the 
first thing in the orders of the day. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I have wanted to make this 
motion for substitution, and I have found 
a very general interest in the subject on 
the part of the House. We do not con- 
sider that this is a woman suffrage ques- 
tion, but something larger and broader; 
itis a question whether the broken-hearted 
wife of a drunken husband, the widowed 
mother of an unruly boy, shall be per- 
mitted to go into the quiet of the booth 
under the Australian system of voting 
and make a mark against the saloon which 
she believes is driving those nearest and 
dearest to her down to ruin. In discussing 
this question I do not propose to present 
any statistics as to what various kinds of 
temperance legislation have accomplished 
in this Commonwealth, but it is within 
the knowledge of all that much less liquor 
is drank under respectable surroundings 
than formerly. It is no longer respectable 
for the minister to go to the sideboard 
and pour himself out a glass of New Eng- 
land rum. It is no longer necessary for 
the New England farmer to provide liquor 
to carry his haying through successfully. 
It is no longer true that the principal pro- 
ducts dealt in at the New England country 
grocery store are fish, rum and tobacco. 
In Maine, within my own knowledge, it 
is possible to start up the machinery of 
the mills with full force on Monday morn- 
ing, because it is not necessary, as for- 
merly, that the operatives should take 
Monday to sober off after a Sunday period 
of intoxication. It is not necessary there- 
fore to argue that something is gained by 
temperance legislation. 

The position of women is somewhat 
anomalous. We have women’s clubs to- 
day, where women act as president or 
secretary. A woman may go into the 
courts and practise law and argue cases. 
As a physician she may walk the cor- 
ridors of an inebriate hospital, but she 
may not go to the polls and vote against 
the system under which the inebriates are 
made, She may go to foreign lands asa 
missionary. She may visit the most 
heathenish parts of the earth, but she 
may not gu to the polls in the quiet of 
our Australian ballot system and vote 
against the creation of heathen in our 
own country. It can no longer be said 
that she must go among a crowd of men 
smoking at the polls, because we no longer 
have smoking at the polls. It need not 
be said any longer that she must go into 
a crowd, because crowds are kept at a 
distance from the polls. She need not 
engage in the political machinery of cau- 
cusesg All that she need do is to walk 
into booth and make a mark against 
granting licenses. 

I once heard a sermon, which made a 
deep impression upon me, on vicarious 
atonement. I am not speaking now about 
the theological doctrine. An institution 
was referred to in New York State, in 
which great success had been achieved in 
reforming the inmates. The superintend- 
ent said that he had never known a single 
inmate to be reformed who did not have 
some woman, some mother or sister or 
wife at home, weeping and praying for 
him In this world the innocent are con- 
tinually punished for the guilty. In the 
great sacrifice of our Civil War, thousands 
of innocent, or only secondarily guilty 
men, were punished. All history shows 
that the innocent must suffer for the 
guilty. Am I my brother’s keeper? Yes, 
a thousand times yes! If I live in a palace 
on Commonwealth Avenue, or if I go 
simply to my clean and decent home in 





the country or in South Boston or else- 
where, I cannot escape my responsibility 
for the inmates of the penal institutions 
and the homes of poverty and degrada- 
tion. In this particular case it is doubly 
well that we should vote to raise the 
standard of citizenship. How shall we 
neglect this great advantage of having 
the willing hands and the strong but 
tender hearts of noble women through- 
out this Commonwealth helping us to 
elevate the standard of citizenship in 
Massachusetts? I hope the bill will be 
substituted. 

At this point, on motion of Mr. Den- 
ham, of New Bedford, the House ad- 
journed. When the matter was reached 
the next day, Mr. Bennett resumed his 
speech, as follows: 

I took up about all the time that be- 
longed to me on this matter yesterday. 
There are only one or two farther points 
to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, In the first place, the bill 
merely provides that women who are 
registered to vote for school committee 
may also vote on the question of granting 
liquor licenses. We are merely asking you 
to substitute the bill, and to say to these 
petitioners—"*You may at least come into 
court and have a fair trial of your cause.” 
We reached this question yesterday in the 
heat and turmoil attending one of the 
fiercest and most excited discussions which 
we have had in this legislature.. And now, 
Mr. Peg I ask this House for once to 
rise above the level of these trusts, high- 
ways, railroad chart{rs, and business mat- 
ters in general, and take up this great 
question of moral progress. Weare now 
almost on the edge of the 20th century, 
and we look forward with gladness and 
faith and hope to what it is going to bring 
us. The 19th century has witnessed the 
discovery of many wonderful things in 
the material world. We ask you by this 
bill to help make the moral progress of 
this age conform to, and keep pace with, 
the material and physical progress. We 
ask you to invite these women to step in 
and help us. I hope we shall give the 
Legislature of 1898 the credit of taking 
one forward step in the direction of a 
higher standard of citizenship in this 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. WAsupurn, of Worcester: Mr. 
Speaker, I should oppose the substitution 
of this bill with great reluctance, if I 
supposed that any one would construe 
my position a8 indicating an opinion that 
women were in any way incapable of ex- 
ercising the right of franchise. I am aware 
that that narrow opinion obtains in some 
quarters, but happily in very few. I 
remember, years ago, hearing a sermon 
by a minister of the old school on woman 
suffrage, and in withholding his approval 
he said that women should “trim the 
vine, and sweep the grassy lawn.” A few 
days afterwards one of his parishioners 
called at the parsonage upon the minis- 
ter’s wife, and was informed that she was 
helping her husband move a stove, where- 
upon the caller suggested that it would 
be well to let the clergyman move his own 
stove and let his wife ‘trim the vine and 
sweep the grassy lawn.” We all know 
that from the time of Zenobia, Queen of 
the East, down to the present, women 
have ruled over empires, have led armies, 
have been prominent in the councils of 
state, in science, art and literature. A 
mere catalogue of their names would 
weary the patience of this House. But I 
may be permitted to mention here the 
name of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who, op- 
pressed with family cares, wrote that won- 
derful book which has been more widely 
read than any book of human origin, and 
which had a greater influence than any 
other in arousing the sentiment of this 
country on the question of slavery. Or I 
might mention Clara Barton, who carried 
comfort to the soldiers upon the battle- 
field in our great rebellion, and later, on 
another continent, ministered to the 
starving at Metz and to the wounded at 
Sedan; who went where the great Powers 
hesitated to go, and carried succor to the 
helpless Armenian, or, later on, carried 
comfort to Cuba, suffering from a devas- 
tation hardly paralleled in history. While 
we may comment with admiration upon 
these great names, not forgetting at this 
time Frances Willard, lately gone to her 
reward and mourned all over the world, 
we cannot forget the thousands and the 
millions of mothers who have toiled on 
in the humble home, bringing comfort 
and encouragement and peace and cheer 
to the inmates. These facts are familiar 
to allof us. The sociologists of the pres- 
ent day are emphasizing the paramount 
importance to civilization of the family. 
They remind us that there are two great 
influences brought to bear upon children. 
One is heredity, the other environment. 
They point that the family is the social 
unit, reached after years of struggle and 
painful evolution, and that this has been 
the great civilizing influence throughout 
all the generations. What vast responsi- 
bilities are placed upon that mother of 
a family who, during the period of in- 
fancy and adolescence, has most to do 
with shaping the character of the young! 
Let us dignify this sacred duty of woman. 
Let us recognize the need for her highest 
cultivation and for her greatest develop- 
ment; that, in exercising that function, 
she has a more important task in the 
future of the world than any accorded to 
man. Compare that duty with plodding 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, ALICE FREEMAN PALMER has been 
chosen president of the College Club of 
Boston. 

Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton has 
been nominated for the school board by 
the Republicans of Warren, O. 

Mrs. Vircinta D. Youne is doing yeo- 
man service with her pen for equal rights. 
A recent article of hers in the Charleston 
News and Courier, in answer to one on 
the other side, is so good that it ought to 
be published as a leaflet by the South 
Carolina Equal Rights Association. 

Mrs. Octavia Clouston, of Maywood, 
N. J., has won the prize offered by the 
National Humane Society of Boston, for 
the best story showing the cruelty prac- 
tised by intelligent people on dumb ani- 
mals. The manuscript of her story was 
in the car that met disaster at the Hudson 
River Railroad accident. It lay at the 
bottom of the river for three weeks before 
it was rescued. The writing was almost 
illegible, but it was copied, and then it 
took the prize. Mrs. Clouston is a mem- 
ber of the N. Y. Woman’s Press Club, 
author of several books, and very fond of 
animals. At her home she has a zodlogi- 
cal garden of all the domestic animals, 
from cows to parrots. She is still a young 
woman. 

Mrs. J. M. Tnurston, who has just 
died in Cuba, was a Vermont woman and 
a niece of Luke P. Poland. She married 
Senator Thurston, then a struggling law- 
yer, in 1872. They had six children, three 
of whom survive. Mrs. Thurston took 
great interest in her husband’s public 
work, and assisted him materially in it. 
During his campaign for the senatorship 
she was present at seventy-four of his 
seventy-six appointments. She was his 
counsellor as a lawyer, appearing in court 
with him as an assistant in several impor- 
tant cases. She had literary tastes, and 
painted well, but had not much time for 
social duties, as she directed her chil- 
dren’s education until they were of an 
age to enter the high school. She was 
lately elected president of the D. A. R. 


Miss FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, vice- 
president of the W. N. P. A., at the re- 
cent congress held at Washington, D. C., 
by the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion in the large hall of Columbian Uni- 
versity, gave areview of woman’s progress 
in all countries, showing where she has the 
privilege of voting in church, charitable 
or educational affairs. Hon. John Russell 
Young, librarian of Congress, indicated 
his interest by placing a fine room of the 
Congressional Library at the disposal of 
the Woman’s National Press Association 
for all future congresses held hereafter. 
Saturday evening was devoted to a re- 
ception at the “Strathmore Arms,” by the 
W.N. P. A., to the visiting delegates 
from most of the States of the Union 
About 200 persons availed themselves of 
the hospitality. The Congress was a suc- 
cess from beginning to end, in point of inter- 
est, importance, enthusiasm and numbers. 
Encouraging reports were received from 
women of Berlin, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Sweden. Frau Dr. Gebser, of 
Berlin, indicated the intention to bring 
about international effort in the various 
lines of woman’s work. 


Mrs. Saran A. Ricnart is dog 
enumerator for Kansas City, Kan. She 
took the office for the sake of helping the 
library. Five years ago there were seven 
literary clubs in the city; they formed a 
federation and started a library, which 
in two years grew beyond their capacity 
to support by free contributions. An 
appeal was made to the city, but the 
proposition to levy a tax was voted down. 
The women then asked for the dog tax as 
a help to the library. The tax was rarely 
collected, and the town was full of un- 
collared dogs. An ordinance to give the 
tax to the library was decided to be 
illegal. After much deliberation the wo- 
men asked that they be given the cost of 
collecting the dog tax. That was done, 
and the office of dog enumerator was 
created. The men smiled, but the women 
meant business. The mayor appointed 
Mrs. Richart enumerator. She receives 
one-half of the dog tax for her services, 
and this she turns over to the library. 
The result is that the city is receiving much 
more money for dog tax than ever before, 
while the income of the library surpasses 
the women’s utmost hopes. The plan 
has worked so well that it is proposed 
at Lyons, la., to make Mrs. M. H. West- 
brook dog enumerator, for the benefit of 
the Lyons library. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

Miss Susan E. Blow, up to ten years 
ago Superintendent of Kindergartens in 
St. Louis, under Dr. William T. Harris, 
prior to his appointment as Commissioner 
of Education, has since become widely 
known as an authority on kindergarten 
work, and her writings on the subject are 
accepted as standards in the schools, 
Miss Blow addressed the recent convention 
of the International Kindergarten Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on ‘Froebelian 
and Herbartian Methods.’’ The assump- 
tion of the Herbartian method, said Miss 
Blow, is that the educator is a builder 
and the character of the child something 
to be built, while in direct contrast to this 
ideal, which, in its latest analysis, is one 
of pouring into the child, is Froebel’s ideal 
of getting the child to pour out himself. 
Froebel knew that the child is a self- 
builder, and that the true duty of elemen- 
tary education is to guide and develop 

sreative facnity, said Miss Blow, and she 
roncluded that the characteristic feature 
of the kindergarten is that it aids the 
effort towards self-expression. 

At this same meeting, James L. Hughes, 
superintendent of schools. Toronto, Can- 
ada, spoke concerning Froebel’s law of 
self-activity. He declared this law to be 
so comprehensive that few yet understand 
its central element of philosophical truth. 
Froebel, he said, recognized the divinity 
of the child’s selfhood so clearly that he 
mide the evolution of a greater selfhood 
the central thought in the development 
of each child, and planned a system, there- 
fore, that requires from each child not 
only the use of its directive and operative 
powers, but the free and complete exercise 
of its originative powers. 

If this law were generally recognized 
in the primary and grammar schools, and 
if it were made the chief purpose of 
teachers to develop the ‘‘divinity of the 
child’s selfhood,” the children would be 
much better prepared for the duties of 
life and the obligations of citizenship than 
they are under present methods. The 
cast-iron grading which requires the 
teacher to hammer so much of this and 
8° much of that into every child, regard- 
less of its natural inclinations and capac- 
ities, is antagonistic to the best develop- 
ment of its powers and character. 

A perception of this fact is dawning 
upon educators in regard to the courses 
in the high schools. At therecent annual 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is a society of Harvard 
instructors, preparatory school teachers 
and public high school teachers, the ‘‘Free 
Election of Studies in the Secondary 
Schools’ was the topic for discussion. 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Boston Girls’ 
High School, advocated a radical reform, 
saying in substance: 

We are coming to doubt the potency of 
the scholarship of high school graduates. 
Do they serve the mass, the community 
as leaven? The course in each school is 
purely an arbitrary thing. There is a 
rigid grouping of studies. There is no 
need for grouping or arranging courses 
in sequence. The assumption that these 
groupings have some real yoo ype 6 
is wrong. At present high school teach- 
ers give noadvice to pupils. The present 
system absolutely prohibits the exercise 

of wisdom and the giving of advice. 

It seems to me quite clear that the State 
fails to reach the best results in its educa- 
tional effect on the body politic. The 
question for our educational authorities 
is: Can we break up our high school 
courses and make them accessible, with 
revolutionary effect, to persons who desire 
elective study, but cannot pass a high 
school entrance examination? 

Principal William Eaton, of the Concord 
High School, Master C. C. Ramsay, of 
the Durfee High School, Fall River, and 
Principal Mead, of the Milton High School, 
whose schools have adopted the elective 
system to some extent, supported Mr. 
Thurber’s views. The fault of high 
schools, Mr. Mead thought, has been too 
much disregard for the individual wishes 
of the pupil. In the Milton school where 
there is a liberal elective system, the 
choices of the majority of the pupils have 
been made judiciously and profitably. 
President Eliot and Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, and supervisor of Boston Public 
Schools George H. Martin, also indorsed 
the extension of the elective system to 
the high schools. 

The large and handsome Barber Me- 
morial Seminary at Anniston, Ala., was 
dedicated last month. The buildings are 
of stone and brick, situated on the moun- 
tain side, overlooking the town. They 
are intended for a school for colored girls, 
who will be taught how to make a liveli- 
hood at sometrade. The school was built 
and will be supported by a fund left by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barber. Competent col- 
ored instructors will be in charge. 

A comprehensive report of the affairs 
of Wellesley College for the past year, 
recently issued by President Irvine, men- 
tions many facts of interest to the friends 
of the college. By vote of the trustees, 
thirty graduate scholarships, to the value 
of $175 each, have been established, to 


| be awarded to approved candidates for 
the master’s degree. Wellesley has be- 
come the first subscriber to the table in 
the zéological station at Naples, which 
the leading women’s colleges of America 
are planning to endow. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made of the following specific 
gifts: A new scholarship of $5,000 by 
bequest of Mrs. Hannah B. Goodwin, late 
a trustee of the college; a bequest of $5,000 
from Mrs. J. W. Clark; $500 from Hon. 
Elisha S. Converse, of Malden, which, 
together with various sums from others, 
has made it possible to fit up and heat a 
building for indoor exercises and amuse- 
ments; and a parting gift from last year’s 
graduating class of $325, the nucleus of a 
fund to be called ‘‘The Class of ’97 En- 
dowment Fund.” 

The trustees of Mount Holyoke College 
have announced that, inasmuch as the 
three courses, classical, literary and scien- 
tific, stand for the same amount of work 
and an equally broad culture, each being 
similar and equivalent to the requirements 
for the degree of A. B. in all colleges of 
the highest rank, it has been decided to 
grant the degree of A. B. to scientific and 
literary students. Beginning with the 
class of 1901 only the degree of A. B. will 
be conferred. 

It has been decided by the young women 
of Swarthmore College to make a four 
months’ trial of the system of student 
government now in vogue in many of the 
American colleges for women. The sys- 
tem places the government in the hands 
of a student committee, who are responsi- 
ble tu the faculty for the discipline of the 
young women. 

The rapid increase of women in the 
undergraduate departments of Chicago 
University is noteworthy. At present 
there are 52 per cent. men and 48 per 
cent. women among the undergraduates. 
The percentage of women in the colleges 
during the first two years of the university 
was about 30 per cent. 

A Colorado branch of the Association 
of College Alumnz has been organized 
with the following officers: President, 
Dr. Kate Lobingier, Vassar; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. N. Brann, Wellesley; secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. C. Campbell, Bryn Mawr; 
treasurer, Mrs. S. M. Culbertson. 

Prof. Frances E. Lord, who last summer 

resigned her position as head of the Latin 
department at Wellesley, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin in Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. 
Two women have been elected on the 
standing committees of the Boston Uni- 
versity Corporation: Sarah E. Sherman 
for the medical school and Sara A, Emer- 
son for the college of liberal arts. 

It cannot but be a matter of pride 

that two universities like Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins have opened their doors 
to lectures on the kindergarten, says the 
Kindergarten Review, and it is also a 
gratification to have the kindergarten 
represented by such able exponents of 
its principles as Miss Laura Fisher and 
Miss Caroline M. C. Hart. Miss Fisher's 
eight lectures are to run through March 
and April, and are open to both Harvard 
and Radcliffe students. Miss Hart de- 
livered a masterly address in Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, on Feb. 
1, when she was introduced by Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Griffen, the dean, as the first 
woman to deliver a lecture in any of the 
lecture rooms of the university. 
Wheaton Seminary, founded in 1835, in 
Norton, Mass., owes much to Mary Lyon, 
who, though at the time busy with plans 
for Mt. Holyoke, yet found time to 
advise and assist in establishing the 
Norton school. Though, like Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Wheaton has maintained through all 
its history a strong religious and mission- 
ary spirit, these two seminaries occupy 
distinct positions in the educational field 
and represent independent ideals and 
purposes. The account of Mt. Holyoke 
which appeared in the New England 
Magazine recently will be remembered; 
and to the March number of this maga- 
zine Rev. George H. Hubbard contributes 
an interesting history of Wheat n. Lucy 
Larcom was for some time connected 
with Wheaton Seminary, and her portrait 
is one of those accompanying this article, 
which is very fully illustrated, and will 
appeal warmly to the great circle of 
friends of the institution. F. M, A. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Rev. Geo. A. O. Ernst addressed the citi- 
zenship class of the South Congregational 
Church of this city, March 13, on ‘*Law 
as It Affects Married Women.” He said: 
“When I see young and fashionable 
women deploring the activity of ‘re- 
formers’ in endeavoring to secure addi- 
tional legal rights for women, and scof- 
fingly asserting that they have all the 
rights they desire and do not want others 
trust upon them, I always fee! that they 
cannot know a great deal of their exact 
standing under the law, and what has 
been gained for them by these same re- 





formers within the last fifty years.’ Mr. 
Ernst then set forth the inequalities in the 
law that existed half a century ago, and 
those that still exist to-day. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Frances Willard said: “There is no 
lin the Lord’s Prayer; it is all we; it has 
all the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God.” 

Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D., of Milton, 
Mass., affirms in Zion’s Herald that the 
policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in dealing with enthusiasts is short- 
sighted; that it alienates rather than 
enlists religious enthusiasts whose inten- 
sity, zeal and self-sacrifice would greatly 
increase the power and usefulness of the 
church. Among the proofs -offered is the 
attitude of the M. E. Church towards the 
increasing number of earnest women who 
testify that the Holy Spirit has anointed 
them to preach the Gospel. Dr. Steele 
says: 

I do not boast of the wisdom of my 
church when I see a procession of gifted 
women with university diplomas in their 
hands, with lingering and reluctant steps 
leaving Methodism for Congregationalism 
or some other church in which they may 
find a sphere for the exercise of gifts 
which God has given and Methodist co- 
educational institutions have at great cost 
developed. This loss to our church will 
greatly increase, seeing that the women 
are rapidly becoming the educated class, 
all our bigh schools, academies and many 
of our colieges and some of our univer- 
sities graduating more women than men. 
General Booth has demonstrated their 
superior efficiency in the great problem 
of saving the unchurched and submerged 
masses in our rapidly growing cities. Yet 
Methodism unwisely, if not stupidly, re- 
fuses to put the gospel trumpet to the 
lips of her maidens when she knows that 
three of them can be supported by the 
salary paid to a married man. We have 
about 1,500,000 women in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and we could in a sin- 
gle day double our corps of preachers in 
all our city missions. 

It has long been evident to lookers-on 

that the injustice and narrowness ex- 
hibited by the M. E. Church towards its 
“elect women,” from Susannah Wesley 
to Frances Willard, have worked against 
its best interests. It is gratifying to find 
that that fact is becoming apparent to 
some of the Methodist clergy. 
Many Methodist women are working as 
evangelists. At Griggsville, Ill., they 
have had a revival in which seventy per- 
sons professed conversion. The report 
says: “The pastor and people are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. E. E. Williams, evangel- 
ist, of Roodhouse, Ill., whose faithful 
ministry and leadership in the meeting 
won all hearts.’’ Miss Jennie Meekin, the 
Scotch evangelist, lately worked for three 
weeks with the church in Swampscott, 
Mass. The papers say, ‘‘Her preaching 
was earnest, direct and convincing. The 
services have been fruitful of good.” 
Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored evangel- 
ist, has met with much success in the 
West. Since leaving Chicago last Septem- 
ber, she has assisted in revivals in Denver, 
Pueblo, Cripple Creek, Leadville and 
Portland, and at last accounts was work- 
ing with Pastor H. D. Brown, at Battery 
Street Church, Seattle, Wash. She re- 
ports liberal contributions for the Amanda 
Smith Industrial Orphans’ Home for Uol- 
ored Children to be established at North 
Harvey, Ill. She has received $2,850 of 
the $5,000 needed, and fully expects the 
rest before the close of the year. The 
building is now paid for, but must be 
furnished. Mrs. C. T. Boyce is holding 
revival services at Brewster, Kan. The 
papers say, ‘‘Much interest is manifested, 
and the circuit will be benefited.” 

Miss E. W. Greenwood has lately re- 
turned from three weeks’ evangelistic 
work on Cape Cod, Mass. The Harwich 
Independent says: 

Miss Greenwood has drawn phenomenal 
audiences. She is a winsome, womanly, 
logical speaker, uttering the message 
with a rare power of a refined, educated, 
consecrated woman. Never has the Gos- 
pel been preached here with more sweet- 
ness, clearness and power. 

Rev. Emma E. Bailey is pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Springfield, Penn. 
With the help of Rev. Amanda Deyo, of 
Philadelphia, she has recently held a series 
of extra meetings, which have greatly 
strengthened her church. Mrs. Deyo 
then went to Troy and held meetings. On 
the night when she spoke on ‘Peace and 
Arbitration,” the pastors and people from 
other churches came, making it a valuable 
union service. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore is temporarily 
supplying the Universalist Church in 
Springfield, O. Another Universalist 
minister, Rev. Sarah L. Stoner, preaches 
once a month for three different churches, 
and puts in the fourth Sunday wherever 
called. She recently filled her husband’s 
pulpit at New Paris,O. In Kelley, Kan., 
Rev. Mrs. Martha and Mr. Leon P. Jones 
are carrying on meetings and completing 
a church building. 


Rev. Alice K. Wright (486 Tenth Street, 





Brooklyn, N. Y.) has entered the field as 





an organizer for Universalist Mission Cir- 
cles. 

Miss Milly Brouillette has accepted the 
permanent pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church at Ontario, Ore. Miss May 
Darling, a young woman who had been 
acting as assistant pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Minnesota, has been called to 
the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at McIntosh. She will also care 
for the two out-stations at Erskine and 
Mentor. Mrs. L. E. Twyford has been 
called to Morrison, Oklahoma, as pastor 
of the Congregational church there. Rev. 
Elvira Cobleigh, another Congregational 
minister, is holding special meetings at 
Whitman, Wash. The wife of a Con- 
gregational pastor in Osseo, Wis., Mrs. J. 
E. Evans, has been licensed to act as 
assistant in the home field and in out-sta- 
tions. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club, at 
a recent meeting, followed the example of 
its neighbor over the river, and admitted 
nine women to active membership. The 
event was celebrated by the discussion of 
‘“‘Woman’s Work,” in which four women 
took part, Miss Clara Barton speaking for 
philanthropy; Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
of Spain, for missions; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer for education, and Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark for literature. 

The Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the Chelsea (Mass.) Woman’s 
Club, is preaching to a Unitarian congre- 
gation in warwick, in the Western part of 
the State. She is described as ‘‘a talented 
young minister.”’ 

Rev. Edith Hill-Booker is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Caney, Kan. 

Miss Emmeline Pitt, of Canal Dover, 
preached in the Welsh church at East 
Greenville, O., on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing. In the evening she conducted ser- 
vices in the M. E. church. A local paper 
says: 

Although the services did not begin 
until seven, people could be seen going to 
church at five o’clock, in order to get 
seats. In the morning the church was 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the 


immense number of people, and in the 
evening the aisles and hall were filled. 


Miss Pitt has now gone to a seminary in 
Chicago to complete her education. 

Yet in the face of all these facts, Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, says that 
“woman is physically and spiritually in- 
capacitated from preaching the Gospel ”’ 


F. M. A. 
—— wee —— 


THE REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Rest Tour Association was held at 
Grundmann Studios, Boston, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 23. The president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, is now in Rome, and Mrs. 
James T. Fields, one of the directors, 
occupied the chair in her place. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read, 
and last year’s board of officers was re- 
élected; and then followed discussion of 
a new scheme which the Association is 
now considering. 

The general affairs of the society are in 
a very prosperous condition. The first 
year of its existence, it had 46 members; 
it now has 575. It was started with $39; 
it has now over $2,000 in the treasury. 
During the last six years, it has paid its 
running expenses without recourse to 
donations. It has loaned money to women 
for use in foreign travel, and has given 
$1,100 for that purpose. With this favor- 
able outlook, the society is encouraged, 
while continuing all its previous work, to 
turn some of its energies in a new direc- 
tion: that of building a vacation house 
for the use of its members. This plan 
has been for a long time under considera- 
tian, and was broached, during the meet- 
ing, for public discussion. It is intended 
to benefit a class of women whom the 
ordinary philanthropy does not touch: 
the hard-working, small-salaried woman 
who, perhaps, boards all the year, and 
would find a touch of heaven in going 
into a ready furnished house, during the 
summer, and either ‘doing for’’ herself, or 
housekeeping with a few chosen friends. 
For such women—always among its mem- 
bers—the Rest Tour Lending House would 
stand open. It would be let for a moder 
ate sum, to one member or to more than 
one, as the case might be, and for specified 
times which might be more or less ex- 
tended. It must, of course, be in a desir- 
able location, preferably by the sea, which 
almost everybody loves, and in which 
Western members would especially de- 
light. It should, to be quite ideal, be 
within easy walking distance of some 
boarding-house, so that the occupant who 
does not care to keep house could run 
out in the most independent fashion, for 
her meals. The house should be built 
for its unique purpose, as experience has 
shown that the ordinary house to be 
bought for a small sum is either so in- 
convenient or so dilapidated as to neces- 
sitate a large outlay for improvements 
and repairs. The perfect house would 
cost three or four thousand dollars; but 





an exceedingly desirable one could be 
constructed for the modest sum of one 
thousand. Once had, it would be a per- 
petual benefaction, not only twice lent, 
but over and over again. 

After the discussion of this plan, Dr. C. 
J. Blake, who is really the founder of the 
Association, spoke cordially in its favor, 
and subscribed $500, to start a building 
fund. He knew, he said, from personal 
experience, what a joy it may be to loana 
country house, all ready for occupancy, to 
one and another friend who receives from 
it a kind of benefit and delight which 
could not possibly be had from the ordi- 
nary hotel or boarding-house living. 

Besides this interesting variation on the 
usual business meeting, some delightful 
letters were read, one from Mrs. Howe, 
and others from members also in “foreign 
parts.”” A sketch of Miss Elizabeth O. 
Robbins was read—the woman of saintly 
memory in whose name her friend, Miss 
Susan Travers, founded the Association’s 
library of guide-books, to be loaned 
members either for use at home or in 
travelling abroad. Mrs. Henry Whitman 
also spoke of Miss Robbins in a way 
not to be forgotten by those who heard 
her. Miss Robbins, she said, was one of 
those spirits who know “the incommuni- 
cable things,” the sources of right living. 
Her life took hold on eternal truth. There 
lay the secret of her power. 

After all this fruitful talking, Miss Rose 
Hollingsworth displayed some beautiful 
Japanese pictures, with stereopticon, and 
the evening closed with an informal re- 
ception. ALICE Brown. 


THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 








[Read at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington by Elizabeth Lange Aus, the dele- 
gate from Norway.] 


At the time when the meeting in Seneca 
Falls took place, there was no sign among 
the Norwegian women of an awakening 
to the feeling of their own importance; 
yet their position was anything but satis- 
factory. The married woman was only 
valued as her husband’s wife, and the 
unmarried woman usually spent a cheer- 
less life in the home of a relative, little 
appreciated, and pitied as an ‘told maid.” 
Any woman whose interests and abilities 
went beyond the ordinary duties of the 
home was looked upon as a strange being, 
an easy target for cheap jokes. 

We have advanced far since those days. 
The young women of Norway to-day en- 
joy more independence than those of any 
other European country. With friends of 
both sexes, they take long tramps and 
bicycle rides in summer, and in winter 
enjoy to the full the delights of skating 
and snow-shoe running. 

They now study at the Royal University, 
attend the lectures and work in the hos- 
pitals together with the men. We have 
several women doctors, many dentists, 
and a large number of telegraph opera- 
tors, teachers, clerks and business women. 
We also have women school commis- 
sioners. 

It is now the rule and not the exception 
for young women to choose vocations, 
and by special study thoroughly to equip 
themselves for their chosen work. 

Their position in marriage is also greatly 
improved, both legally and socially. No 
restraint is put on them, when they try to 
find new fields for their work outside their 
homes. 

The first important legal reform was 
made in 1854, when a bill was passed en- 
titling sisters to an equal inheritance with 
their brothers; before that their shares 
had been only one-balf. 

Prior to 1863 women were under the 
control of guardians; at that time an act 
was passed defining the legal age of 
majority for unmarried women, and con- 
ferring upon them certain rights. In 1888 
a law was passed enabling married women 
to act independently of their husbands. 

In 1882 women were admitted to study 
at our own University—the Royal Univer- 
sity of Christiania—and in 1884 they ob- 
tained the right to take all degrees. 

It was in the middle of the century that 
our great authoress, Camilla Collett, pub- 
lished her epoch - making book, ‘The 
Daughters of the Governor,” in which she 
protests with deep indignation against the 
usual ideas about women. This book was 
the beginning of a long authorship; all 
her writings vibrate with indignation at 
the injustices, great and small, which 
women had to suffer. It was mostly pub- 
lic opinion she wanted to influence; the 
practical side of the question did not suit 
her, but she gave it her full sympathy. 

Later Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson and other authors have in their 
books given weighty arguments for wo- 
man’s cause. Bjornson has also repeat- 
edly, in newspaper articles and lectures, 
been a warm advocate for our demands 
for suffrage. 

Fron other countries came the tales of 
women’s heroic struggle, which added 
fuel to the agitation, and an always increas- 
ing number of men and women became 
interested. But not till 1885 did they 
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ont go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it: — 

The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 














unite for organized work by forming the 
Norwegian Women's Society. This organ- 
ization has worked by arranging for dis- 
cussions of topics directly or indirectly 
touching upon the woman question, and 
has also on several occasions acted in 
behalf of the women. 

In 1888 it presented to the government 
a petition requesting the abolition of 
licensed prostitution in Christiania, which 
demand was granted. In 1887 the society 
got its own organ, Nylende (Newbroken 
field). 

This society had not included suffrage 
in its platform, and therefore a suffrage 
association was formed, which has ar- 
ranged public meetings and sent out as 
many speakers as its means would justify. 
Among these women are Ragna Nielsen 
(for several years president of the Wom- 
en’s Society), Gina Krog (editor of Ny- 
loende), Ida Welhaven, Anna Halsen (presi- 
dent of the Suffrage Association), Anna 
Bugge, Thelka Resvold. 

In 1889, a petition signed by about 5,000 
women was submitted to parliament, ask- 
ing the right to vote under the same con- 
ditions as men, It was voted down in 
1890 by a vote of 70 to 44. In 1893 a 
similar bill received a small majority, 
58 to 56. But it takes a two thirds ma- 
jority to pass such a law, which would be 
an amendment to the constitution. In 
this case the liberals, with the exception 
of seven, voted for the bill, the conserva- 
tives, against it. The liberals and their 
organs have, on the whole, shown them- 
selves favorable to our demands; but the 
difficulties of arranging our relations to 
Sweden have fora while absorbed all the 
interest of the politicians; everything else 
has been pushed aside. 

Norway has not universal suffrage. 
When in 1896 the municipal suffrage was 
greatly enlarged, a bill for suffrage for 
men and women was introduced, but only 
half of the liberal party voted for this. 

A petition sent by the Woman Suffrage 
Society to parliament in 1897, asking 
municipal suffrage for women under the 
conditions which give men political suf- 
frage, was not considered. 

In the parliament now assembling, the 
liberal party has more than a two-thirds 
majority. Inall probability this session 
will carry through universal suffrage for 
men, and our hope is that the women will 
also get their rights recognized. 

In private talks with politicians, they 
will tell you that we do not deserve suf- 
frage, because so few women want it. It 
is sad that the interest among women is 
not more general; the scant population, 
which is‘scattered over a large area, and 
the lack of easy communication, make it 
difficult to reach all. More and more are, 
however, becoming interested, and of late 
there seems to be more life among the 
farmers. They are forming young peo- 
ple’s societies, and several of these have 
asked for lectures on the woman question 
(including suffrage). 

During the last years the question 
whether to retain or abolish the Gothen- 
burg system in the cities has been de- 
cided by popular vote in accordance with 
a special act of parliament, and in this 
particular instance women have the same 
right to vote as men. The temperance 
people have strongly agitated against the 
Gothenburg system as a source of drunk- 
enness, and have fought for absolute prohi- 
bition, and the women have by their votes 
assisted them in carrying the elections in 
many cities. It is said that this fact has 
made the men much less willing to grant 
the women the privilege of voting on other 
questions. 

We have full confidence in our final 
victory, and hope that the heroism and 
perseverance you women of America have 
shown in your struggle against prejudice 
and injustice may help us. With deep 
admiration and thankfulness for the great 
example you give to all other nations, we 








ask you to accept hearty greetings from 
the women of Norway. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

At the recent town election in Natick, 
Mass., 624 women voted, and Mrs. Anna 
L. Goodnow was elected to the school 
board. 

The whole first edition of Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s latest book, ‘‘Korea and 
Her Neighbors,’ was sold out on the day 
after its publication. 


Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’ Donoghue, 
vice-president of the League of American 
Pen Women, was chosen a member of the 
executive committee of the International 
League of Press Clubs, at its recent con- 
vention in New Orleans. 


Acting as guide, chaperon and shopping 
expert is the present occupation of at 
least one lady in Boston, who is following 
in the line of a business for women which 
has become quite popular in London.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Senator Hoar on March 14, introduced 
in Congress a bill prohibiting the impor- 
tation into the United States of birds or 
their feathers for ornamental purposes, 
and imposing a fine of $50 for each 
offence. 

Mayor W. P. Small, of Owensboro, Ky., 
has ordered that women confined in the 
workhouse must take their places with 
the street hands and shovel dirt with the 
chain gang. But no doubt he would still 
insist that women are physically too 
fragile to handle a ballot. 


Colonel John Oakey was applauded at 
a meeting of the Women’s Republican 
Union League of Brooklyn, N. Y., a few 
days ago, because he said he hoped he 
should live long enough to see the women 
vote if they wanted to, as he believed in 
them and in their right to representation. 


Mrs. 8S. Hamilton Day, wife of the pas- 
tor of Grace M. E. Church, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., delivered, by special request, 
a lecture in De Land, Fla., during the ses- 
sion of the St. John’s River Conference, 
on “Oxford, Town and Gown.” The lec- 
ture was highly commended by both 
preachers and people. Mrs. Day spent 
some time in Oxford during the summer 
of 1896. 


President McKinley gave a reception at 
the White House to the delegates attend- 
ing the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, and bestowed an especially pleasant 
greeting on the curly-headed little son of 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch the 
chief executive of the nation, bending 
down to speak into the small boy’s ear. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton introduced 
the delegates to the President. 


Mrs. Ann Eyre Hely, who was one of 
the nurses in the Crimean War with Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and afterwards nursed 
Miss Nightingale in England, has been 
presented with the royal red cross by 
Queen Victoria, through Lady Cave 
Browne Cave, as the old woman was 
unable to leave Ravenstone Hospital and 
go to Windsor to receive the decoration 
from the Queen in person. 


The Union Signal for March 10 is a 
Frances E. Willard memorial number of 
twenty pages, containing a biographical 
sketch, a full account of her last days, a 
report of the various funeral services, the 
funeral orations in full and many other 
tributes. The cover has a beautiful half- 
tone picture of Miss Willard, and there 
are many illustrations of her and her 
homes, street scenes, interior views of 
Willard Hall when the remains were lying 
in state, and of the church and decora- 
tions at Evanston. Price, ten cents per 
copy; 100 copies $7.50. 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenrey & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price Tic. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 








Two little birds, one Autumn day, 

Flew to the sunny South away; 

They knew that Winter, cold and drear, 
With its ice and snow, would soon be here. 


They stayed in the South all Winter long, 
Warbling each day a sweet new song; 
In the Spring, when the warm winds gently 
blew, 
To their home in the North again they tlew. 
—Kindergarten Review. 
-_—o- 


A PATRIOTIC BOY. 

Soon after the explosion of the battle- 
ship Maine, little seven-year-old Dan Wal- 
lingford, of Indianapolis, Ind., took from 
his savings bank 48 cents—all it contained 
—purchased two-cent stamps, and for- 
warded them to Secretary Long, with the 
request that the money be used for building 
a new battle-ship to replace the Maine. 

His gift was acknowledged by Secretary 
Long in a letter which read as follows: 


My Dear Little Patriotic Lad: Ihave 
your letter and the twenty-four two-cent 
postage stamps enclosed with it, which 
you have so generously taken from your 
spending money and given to your coun- 
try. There is not so much need for help 
in building a battle-ship as there is for the 
relief of the poor sufferers on the Maine. 
I have, therefore, given the stamps to 
Mrs. Edwin Stewart, No. 1315 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington, D. C., who is 
treasurer of a society of ladies who are 
collecting money for the benefit of those 
sufferers, and I have asked her to send 
you a letter of acknowledgment. I am 
sure a little seven year-old who begins by 
showing so much interest in his country 
will grow up to be an honorable and use- 
ful citizen. 








WHO LOVED MAMMA? 

The sun had gone down, and it was 
dark in the sitting-room, Great flakes of 
snow were flying through the air outside. 
The wind whistled and blew through key- 
holes and under door-sills. 

Mamma sat in a big Boston rocker in 
front of a blazing grate fire, surrounded by 
her little family—Willie, the youngest, on 
her lap, Janet on one arm of the chair 
and Jack on the other, both with their 
heads leaning on mamma’s shoulders, 
while Sam, the oldest boy, sat on a stool 
at her feet with his back close up against 
her. 

“T love you, mamma,”’ said Janet. 

“So do 1.” “So do I.” “So do I,” 
chimed in the three other voices. 

‘I love you more than anybody else can 
love you,’ said Sam, “because I’m the 
oldest. I loved you the longest.”’ 

“*T love you the most, because I’m the 
only girl,” said Janet, 

“IT love you so much I wish a big bear 
would come after you and I’d shoot him,” 
said Jack. 

“T love you more than I can tell you,” 
said Willie, putting his arms around his 
mother’s neck and kissing her again and 
again. 

Then all the children kissed her at once, 
and poor mamma was almost suffocated 
with their embraces. 

‘Do you love me, children?”’ she asked. 
“Do you really know what love is?” 

“Why, love is love—something you feel 
inside of you that makes you want to do 
something for somebody.” 

‘“*Yes, love is doing something—not your 
own pleasure, but doing something for 
some one else, perhaps something hard 
and unpleasant.”’ 

Just then the postman whistled at the 
door, and the children ran tv see what he 
had brought. 

“Tt’s a letter for me,” said mamma, as 





she opened it, “and I must write an 
answer at once, so it will go in this even- 
ing’s mail, Who'll take a letter to the 
lamp-post for me?”’ 

Sam looked out of the window. How 
the snow blew around! His rubber boots 
were away up-stairs. Oh, dear, he bad 
five hard examples to do. Why couldn’t 
that letter wait until morning? He’d take 
it on his way to school; 

Jack looked out of the window, too. 
Ugh! how dark it was! He didn’t like 
being out in the dark alone. It made him 
scary. Suppose there should be bears 
somewhere about the street corners! In 
the stories he had read, when they came 
it was always in a snowstorm. 

Janet thought: ‘‘Why, certainly mamma 
doesn’t mean me to go as longas Sam and 
Jack are in the house. I’ve got my slip- 
pers on. I hate going out in the cold.” 

So when mamma had finished writing 
the reply to her letter and looked up, she 
found Sam busy with his slate and pencil, 
Jack with one of his games, and Janet 
knitting away very industriously on a 
hood for her doll, Only Willie stood be- 
fore her with his big boots on, and his 
overcoat turned up about his ears. 

**I’'m all ready, mamma,” he said. 

“But, Willie, aren’t you afraid to go 
alone?” she asked. “It’s getting dark, 
and it’s cold out of doors.” 

“I love you, mamma,”’ he answered. 
“Pll run fast, and I don’t believe any 
thing will hurt me.”’ 

“Yes, you may,” said mamma, 

‘Don’t get lost in the snowdrift, little 
man. I'll watch you from the window. I 
know who loves me truly to-night,’’ she 
added, with a sorry smile. ‘Love does 
not think of itself, and love conquers even 
fear, doesn’t it, Willie?’ — New York 
Observer. 





HUMOROUS. 


An Aberdeen landlord raised the rent 
of one of his houses because the walls 
bulged out, and therefore made the house 
larger. 


When a man gets up in the morning, he 
grumbles if breakfast is not ready; but if 
he goes fishing he can wait all day fora 
bite. 


Mr. Ricketts—Some scientists say that 
kissing is dangerous. Do you think so? 

Miss Kittish—It is likely to produce 
palpitation of the heart. 


Police Magistrate—Have you ever seen 
the prisoner at the bar? 

Witness Stephens—Never, your honor; 
but I’ve seen him when I strongly sus- 
pected he’d been at it. 


“T am going to the matinée with mam- 
ma,”’ said a little North Side girl to a 
friend. 

“Are you?”’ 

“Yes; and we have deserved seats, too.”’ 
— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“You certainly told me to embrace my 
privileges.’’ 

“Well, but I didn’t tell you to embrace 
my daughter.”’ 

“No. But to embrace your daughter is 
a privilege.’’ 








GRATIFYING EXPERIENCE. 

Roxpury, MAss., MARcH 2, 1898,—Mrs. 
E. A. Schromm, residing at No. 6 Oscar 
Street, this city, has had a very gratifying 
experience with the famous medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She had been ailing 
for about two years and could not do her 
housework, owing to female troubles. 
After taking two bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla she was much better and she kept 
on until she was entirely cured. She says 
her little girl has taken it for bronchitis, 
and it cured her. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 











The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world, 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 








Hours for Bathers. 


LapiEs—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1,30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 

Open on Sundays and Holidays. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPEcIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics, Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 
hauncy-Hall 


School... Pas 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


EXP ESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
R ra etc., S. S. Curry. 

h.D. Children’s classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to Hi hones a_ week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 oylston Ptrest, Boston 


rof. J. W. CH RCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTumorg, 





Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, es i> Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Li 

. Healthful location, extensive junds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and " 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph.D. President. : 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


’ Fifteenth year. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. cootember 22nd. 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. " - 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for ng 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
6e0 NE 6e% 
Publications 


Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art 
dso boarding 








The District School as it Was. 
By Wannay E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by EpwAarp AvuGustTus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EDWIN 

AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E DOLBRAR, Tufts College, author 
of “Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author 

“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


On Plymouth Rock. 
By Col. Samuet ApAms DrRAkg, author of 


Watch Fires of 76,” “Our Colonial Homes,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 

By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

By VirGiIniA F. TOWNSEND, author of “ Darry} 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘*‘ That Husband 

of Mine,” ‘‘ That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray— Os 
Land Series. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//Over-the-World 
Library. By OLIVER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Bung the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 
By Grace LE Baron, author of ‘“ The Rosebud 
Ginb.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

Miss Susan E. Blow, up to ten years 
ago Superintendent of Kindergartens in 
St. Louis, under Dr. William T. Harris, 
prior to his appointment as Commissioner 
of Education, has since become widely 
known as an authority on kindergarten 
work, and her writings on the subject are 
accepted as standards in the schools. 
Miss Blow addressed the recent convention 
of the International Kindergarten Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on ‘Froebelian 
and Herbartian Methods.”’ The assump- 
tion of the Herbartian method, said Miss 
Blow, is that the educator is a builder 
and the character of the child something 
to be built, while in direct contrast to this 
ideal, which, in its latest analysis, is one 
of pouring into the child, is Froebel’s ideal 
of getting the child to pour out himself. 
Froebel knew that the child is a self- 
builder, and that the true duty of elemen- 
tary education is to guide and develop 

sreative faculty, said Miss Blow, and she 
roncluded that the characteristic feature 
of the kindergarten is that it aids the 
effort towards self-expression. 

At this same meeting, James L. Hughes, 
superintendent of schools. Toronto, Can- 
ada, spoke concerning Froebel’s law of 
self-activity. He declared this law to be 
so comprehensive that few yet understand 
its central element of philosophical truth. 
Froebel, he said, recognized the divinity 
of the child's selfhood so clearly that he 
mide the evolution of a greater selfhood 
the central thought in the development 
of each child, and planned a system, there- 
fore, that requires from each child not 
only the use of its directive and operative 
powers, but the free and complete exercise 
of its originative powers. 

If this law were generally recognized 
in the primary and grammar schools, and 
if it were made the chief purpose of 
teachers to develop the ‘‘divinity of the 
child’s selfhood,” the children would be 
much better prepared for the duties of 
life and the obligations of citizenship than 
they are under present methods. The 
cast-iron grading which requires the 
teacher to hammer so much of this and 
89 much of that into every child, regard- 
less of its natural inclinations and capac- 
ities, is antagonistic to the best develop- 
ment of its powers and character. 

A perception of this fact is dawning 
upon educators in regard to the courses 
in the high schools. At therecent annual 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is a society of Harvard 
instructors, preparatory school teachers 
and public high school teachers, the ‘‘Free 
Election of Studies in the Secondary 
Schools” was the topic for discussion. 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Boston Girls’ 
High School, advocated a radical reform, 
saying in substance: 

We are coming to doubt the potency of 
the scholarship of high school graduates. 
Do they serve the mass, the community 
as leaven? The course in each school is 
purely an arbitrary thing. There is a 
rigid grouping of studies. There is no 
need for grouping or arranging courses 
in sequence. The assumption that these 

groupings have some real ye poem A 
is wrong. At present high school teach- 
ers give noadvice to pupils. The present 
system absolutely prohibits the exercise 
of wisdom and the giving of advice. 

It seems to me quite clear that the State 
fails to reach the best results in its educa- 
tional effect on the body politic. The 
question for our educational authorities 
is: Can we break up our high school 
courses and make them accessible, with 
revolutionary effect, to persons who desire 
elective study, but cannot pass a high 
school entrance examination? 

Principal William Eaton, of the Concord 
High School, Master C. C. Ramsay, of 
the Durfee High School, Fall River, and 
Principal Mead, of the Milton High School, 
whose schools have adopted the elective 
system to some extent, supported Mr. 
Thurber’s views. The fault of high 
schools, Mr. Mead thought, has been too 
much disregard for the individual wishes 
of the pupil. In the Milton school where 
there is a liberal elective system, the 
choices of the majority of the pupils have 
been made judiciously and profitably. 
President Eliot and Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, and supervisor of Boston Public 
Schools George H. Martin, also indorsed 
the extension of the elective system to 
the high schools. 

The large and handsome Barber Me- 
morial Seminary at Anniston, Ala., was 
dedicated last month. The buildings are 
of stone and brick, situated on the moun- 
tain side, overlooking the town. They 
are intended for a school for colored girls, 
who will be taught how to make a liveli- 
hood at sometrade. The school was built 
and will be supported by a fund left by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barber. Competent col- 
ored instructors will be in charge. 

A comprehensive report of the affairs 
of Wellesley College for the past year, 
recently issued by President Irvine, men- 
tions many facts of interest to the friends 
of the college. By vote of the trustees, 
thirty graduate scholarships, to the value 
of $175 each, have been established, to 


be awarded to approved candidates for 
the master’s degree. Wellesley has be- 
come the first subscriber to the table in 
the zéological station at Naples, which 
the leading women’s colleges of America 
are planning to endow. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made of the following specific 
gifts: A new scholarship of $5,000 by 
bequest of Mrs. Hannah B. Goodwin, late 
a trustee of the college; a bequest of $5,000 
from Mrs. J. W. Clark; $500 from Hon. 
Elisha S. Converse, of Malden, which, 
together with various sums from others, 
has made it possible to fit up and heat a 
building for indoor exercises and amuse- 
ments; and a parting gift from last year’s 
graduating class of $325, the nucleus of a 
fund to be called ‘‘The Class of ’97 En- 
dowment Fund.” 

The trustees of Mount Holyoke College 
have announced that, inasmuch as the 
three courses, classical, literary and scien- 
tific, stand for the same amount of work 
and an equally broad culture, each being 
similar and equivalent to the requirements 
for the degree of A. B. in all colleges of 
the highest rank, it has been decided to 
grant the degree of A. B. to scientific and 
literary students. Beginning with the 
class of 1901 only the degree of A. B. will 
be conferred. 

It has been decided by the young women 
of Swarthmore College to make a four 
months’ trial of the system of student 
government now in vogue in many of the 
American colleges for women. The sys- 
tem places the government in the hands 
of a student committee, who are responsi- 
ble to the faculty for the discipline of the 
young women. 

The rapid increase of women in the 
undergraduate departments of Chicago 
University is noteworthy. At present 
there are 52 per cent. men and 48 per 
cent. women among the undergraduates. 
The percentage of women in the colleges 
during the first two years of the university 
was about 30 per cent. 

A Colorado branch of the Association 
of College Alumnz has been organized 
with the following officers: President, 
Dr. Kate Lobingier, Vassar; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. N. Brann, Wellesley; secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. C. Campbell, Bryn Mawr; 
treasurer, Mrs. S. M. Culbertson. 

Prof. Frances E, Lord, who last summer 
resigned her position as head of the Latin 
department at Wellesley, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin in Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. 

Two women have been elected on the 
standing committees of the Boston Uni- 
versity Corporation: Sarah E. Sherman 
for the medical school and Sara A. Emer- 
son for the college of liberal arts. 

It cannot but be a matter of pride 
that two universities like Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins have opened their doors 
to lectures on the kindergarten, says the 
Kindergarten Review, and it is also a 
gratification to have the kindergarten 
represented by such able exponents of 
its principles as Miss Laura Fisher and 
Miss Caroline M. C. Hart. Miss Fisher’s 
eight lectures are to run through March 
and April, and are open to both Harvard 
and Radcliffe students. Miss Hart de- 
livered a masterly address in Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, on Feb. 
1, when she was introduced by Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Griffen, the dean, as the first 
woman to deliver a lecture in any of the 
lecture rooms of the university. 

Wheaton Seminary, founded in 1835, in 
Norton, Mass., owes much to Mary Lyon, 
who, though at the time busy with plans 
for Mt. Holyoke, yet found time to 
advise and assist in establishing the 
Norton school. Though, like Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Wheaton has maintained through all 
its history a strong religious and mission- 
ary spirit, these two seminaries occupy 
distinct positions in the educational field 
and represent independent ideals and 
purposes. The account of Mt. Holyoke 
which appeared in the New England 
Magazine recently will be remembered; 
and to the March number of this maga- 
zine Rev. George H. Hubbard contributes 
an interesting history of Wheat n. Lucy 
Larcom was for some time connected 
with Wheaton Seminary, and her portrait 
is one of those accompanying this article, 
which is very fully illustrated, and will 
appeal warmly to the great circle of 
friends of the institution. F. M, A. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Rev. Geo. A. O. Ernst addressed the citi- 
zenship class of the South Congregational 
Church of this city, March 13, on “Law 
as It Affects Married Women.”’ He said: 
“When I see young and fashionable 
women deploring the activity of ‘re- 
formers’ in endeavoring to secure addi- 
tional legal rights for women, and scof- 
fingly asserting that they have all the 
rights they desire and do not want others 
thrust upon them, I always fee! that they 
cannot know a great deal of their exact 
standing under the law, and what has 
been gained for them by these same re- 





formers within the last fifty years.’ Mr. 
Ernst then set forth the inequalities in the 
law that existed half a century ago, and 
those that still exist to-day. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Frances Willard said: “There is no 
lin the Lord’s Prayer; it is all we; it has 
all the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God.” 

Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D., of Milton, 
Mass., affirms in Zion’s Herald that the 
policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in dealing with enthusiasts is short- 
sighted; that it alienates rather than 
enlists religious enthusiasts whose inten- 
sity, zeal and self-sacrifice would greatly 
increase the power and usefulness of the 
church. Among the proofs offered is the 
attitude of the M. E. Church towards the 
increasing number of earnest women who 
testify that the Holy Spirit has anointed 
them to preach the Gospel. Dr. Steele 
says: 

I do not boast of the wisdom of my 
church when I see a procession of gifted 
women with university diplomas in their 
hands, with lingering and reluctant steps 
leaving Methodism for Congregationalism 
or some other church in which they may 
find a sphere for the exercise of gifts 
which God has given and Methodist co- 
educational institutions have at great cost 
developed. This loss to our church will 
greatly increase, seeing that the women 
are rapidly becoming the educated class, 
all our high schools, academies and many 
of our colleges and some of our univer. 
sities graduating more women than men. 
General Booth has demonstrated their 
superior efficiency in the great problem 
of saving the unchurched and submerged 
masses in our rapidly growing cities. Yet 
Methodism unwisely, if not stupidly, re- 
fuses to put the gospel trumpet to the 
lips of her maidens when she knows that 
three of them can be supported by the 
salary paid to a married man. We have 
about 1,500,000 women in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and we could in a sin- 
gle day double our corps of preachers in 
all our city missions. 

It has long been evident to lookers-on 
that the injustice and narrowness ex- 
hibited by the M. E. Church towards its 
“elect women,’”’ from Susannah Wesley 
to Frances Willard, have worked against 
its best interests. It is gratifying to find 
that that fact is becoming apparent to 
some of the Methodist clergy. 

Many Methodist women are working as 
evangelists. At Griggsville, Ill., they 
have had a revival in which seventy per- 
sons professed conversion. The report 
says: ‘The pastor and people are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. E. E, Williams, evangel- 
ist, of Roodhouse, Ill., whose faithful 
ministry and leadership in the meeting 
won all hearts.’’ Miss Jennie Meekin, the 
Scotch evangelist, lately worked for three 
weeks with the church in Swampscott, 
Mass. The papers say, ‘‘Her preaching 
was earnest, direct and convincing. The 
services have been fruitful of good.” 
Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored evangel- 
ist, has met with much success in the 
West. Since leaving Chicago last Septem- 
ber, she has assisted in revivals in Denver, 
Pueblo, Cripple Creek, Leadville and 
Portland, and at last accounts was work- 
ing with Pastor H. D. Brown, at Battery 
Street Church, Seattle, Wash. She re- 
ports liberal contributions for the Amanda 
Smith Industrial Orphans’ Home for Uol- 
ored Children to be established at North 
Harvey, Ill. She has received $2,850 of 
the $5,000 needed, and fully expects the 
rest before the close of the year. The 
building is now paid for, but must be 
furnished. Mrs. C. T. Boyce is holding 
revival services at Brewster, Kan. The 
papers say, ‘‘Much interest is manifested, 
and the circuit will be benefited.” 

Miss E. W. Greenwood has lately re- 
turned from three weeks’ evangelistic 
work on Cape Cod, Mass. The Harwich 
Independent says: 

Miss Greenwood has drawn phenomenal 
audiences. She is a winsome, womanly, 
logical speaker, uttering the message 
with a rare power of a refined, educated, 
consecrated woman. Never has the Gos- 
pel been preached here with more sweet- 
ness, clearness and power. 

Rev. Emma E. Bailey is pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Springfield, Penn. 
With the help of Rev. Amanda Deyo, of 
Philadelphia, she has recently held a series 
of extra meetings, which have greatly 
strengthened her church. Mrs. Deyo 
then went to Troy and held meetings. On 
the night when she spoke on ‘‘Peace and 
Arbitration,” the pastors and people from 
other churches came, making it a valuable 
union service. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore is temporarily 
supplying the Universalist Church in 
Springfield, O. Another Universalist 
minister, Rev. Sarah L. Stoner, preaches 
once a month for three different churches, 
and puts in the fourth Sunday wherever 
called. She recently filled her husband’s 
pulpit at New Paris, O. In Kelley, Kan., 
Rev. Mrs. Martha and Mr. Leon P. Jones 
are carrying on meetings and completing 
a church building. 

Rev. Alice K. Wright (486 Tenth Street, 





Brooklyn, N. Y.) has entered the field as 





an organizer for Universalist Mission Cir- 
cles. 

Miss Milly Brouillette has accepted the 
permanent pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church at Ontario, Ore. Miss May 
Darling, a young woman who had been 
acting as assistant pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Minnesota, has been called to 
the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at McIntosh. She will also care 
for the two out-stations at Erskine and 
Mentor. Mrs. L. E. Twyford has been 
called to Morrison, Oklahoma, as pastor 
of the Congregational church there. Rev. 
Elvira Cobleigh, another Congregational 
minister, is holding special meetings at 
Whitman, Wash. The wife of a Con- 
gregational pastor in Osseo, Wis., Mrs. J. 
E. Evans, has been licensed to act as 
assistant in the home field and in out-sta- 
tions. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club, at 
a recent meeting, followed the example of 
its neighbor over the river, and admitted 
nine women to active membership. The 
event was celebrated by the discussion of 
‘*Woman’s Work,” in which four women 
took part, Miss Clara Barton speaking for 
philanthropy; Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
of Spain, for missions; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer for education, and Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark for literature. 

The Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the Chelsea (Mass.) Woman's 
Club, is preaching to a Unitarian congre- 
gation in warwick, in the Western part of 
the State. She is described as ‘‘a talented 
young minister.”’ 

Rev. Edith Hill-Booker is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Caney, Kan. 

Miss Emmeline Pitt, of Canal Dover, 
preached in the Welsh church at East 
Greenville, O., on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing. In the evening she conducted ser- 
vices in the M. E, church. A local paper 
says: 

Although the services did not begin 
until seven, people could be seen going to 
church at five o’clock, in order to get 
seats. In the morning the church was 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the 


immense number of people, and in the 
evening the aisles and hall were filled. 


Miss Pitt has now gone to a seminary in 
Chicago to complete her education. 

Yet in the face of all these facts, Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, says that 
‘woman is physically and spiritually in- 
capacitated from preaching the Gospel” 


F. M. A. 
——- m@w20<0e — - 


THE REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Rest Tour Association was held at 
Grundmann Studios, Boston, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 23. The president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, is now in Rome, and Mrs. 
James T. Fields, one of the directors, 
occupied the chair in her place. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read, 
and last year’s board of officers was re- 
élected; and then followed discussion of 
a new scheme which the Association is 
now considering. 

The general affairs of the society are in 
a very prosperous condition. The first 
year of its existence, it had 46 members; 
it now has 575. It was started with $39; 
it has now over $2,000 in the treasury. 
During the last six years, it has paid its 
running expenses without recourse to 
donations. It has loaned money to women 
for use in foreign travel, and has given 
$1,100 for that purpose. With this favor- 
able outlook, the society is encouraged, 
while continuing all its previous work, to 
turn some of its energies in a new direc- 
tion: that of building a vacation house 
for the use of its members. This plan 
has been for a long time under considera- 
tian, and was broached, during the meet- 
ing, for public discussion. It is intended 
to benefit a class of women whom the 
ordinary philanthropy does not touch: 
the hard-working, small-salaried woman 
who, perhaps, boards all the year, and 
would find a touch of heaven in going 
into a ready furnished house, during the 
summer, and either ‘‘doing for’’ herself, or 
housekeeping with a few chosen friends. 
For such women—always among its mem- 
bers—the Rest Tour Lending House would 
stand open. It would be let for a moder 
ate sum, to one member or to more than 
one, as the case might be, and for specified 
times which might be more or less ex- 
tended. It must, of course, be in a desir- 
able location, preferably by the sea, which 
almost everybody loves, and in which 
Western members would especially de- 
light. It should, to be quite ideal, be 
within easy walking distance of some 
boarding-house, so that the occupant who 
does not care to keep house could run 
out in the most independent fashion, for 
her meals. The house should be built 
for its unique purpose, as experience has 
shown that the ordinary house to be 
bought for a small sum is either so in- 
convenient or so dilapidated as to neces- 
sitate a large outlay for improvements 
and repairs. The perfect house would 
cost three or four thousand dollars; but 





an exceedingly desirable one could be 
constructed for the modest sum of one 
thousand. Once had, it would be a per- 
petual benefaction, not only twice lent, 
but over and over again. 

After the discussion of this plan, Dr. C. 
J. Blake, who is really the founder of the 
Association, spoke cordially in its favor, 
and subscribed $500, to start a building 
fund. He knew, he said, from personal 
experience, what a joy it may be to loan a 
country house, all ready for occupancy, to 
one and another friend who receives from 
it a kind of benefit and delight which 
could not possibly be had from the ordi- 
nary hotel or boarding-house living. 

Besides this interesting variation on the 
usual business meeting, some delightful 
letters were read, one from Mrs. Howe, 
and others from members also in “foreign 
parts.”” A sketch of Miss Elizabeth O. 
Robbins was read—the woman of saintly 
memory in whose name her friend, Miss 
Susan Travers, founded the Association’s 
library of guide-books, to be loaned 
members either for use at home or in 
travelling abroad. Mrs. Henry Whitman 
also spoke of Miss Robbins in a way 
not to be forgotten by those who heard 
her. Miss Robbins, she said, was one of 
those spirits who know “the incommuni- 
cable things,”’ the sources of right living. 
Her life took hold on eternal truth. There 
lay the secret of her power. 

After all this fruitful talking, Miss Rose 
Hollingsworth displayed some beautiful 
Japanese pictures, with stereopticon, and 
the evening closed with an informal re- 
ception. ALICE Brown. 


THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 








{Read at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington by Elizabeth Lange Aus, the dele- 
gate from Norway.) 


At the time when the meeting in Seneca 
Falls took place, there was no sign among 
the Norwegian women of an awakening 
to the feeling of their own importance; 
yet their position was anything but satis- 
factory. The married woman was only 
valued as her husband’s wife, and the 
unmarried woman usually spent a cheer- 
less life in the home of a relative, little 
appreciated, and pitied as an ‘told maid.” 
Any woman whose interests and abilities 
went beyond the ordinary duties of the 
home was looked upon as a strange being, 
an easy target for cheap jokes. 

We have advanced far since those days. 
The young women of Norway to-day en- 
joy more independence than those of any 
other European country. With friends of 
both sexes, they take long tramps and 
bicycle rides in summer, and in winter 
enjoy to the full the delights of skating 
and snow-shoe running. 

They now study at the Royal University, 
attend the lectures and work in the hos- 
pitals together with the men. We have 
several women doctors, many dentists, 
and a large number of telegraph opera- 
tors, teachers, clerks and business women. 
We also have women school commis- 
sioners. 

It is now the rule and not the exception 
for young women to choose vocations, 
and by special study thoroughly to equip 
themselves for their chosen work. 

Their position in marriage is also greatly 
improved, both legally and socially. No 
restraint is put on them, when they try to 
find new fields for their work outside their 
homes. 

The first important legal reform was 
made in 1854, when a bill was passed en- 
titling sisters to an equal inheritance with 
their brothers; before that their shares 
had been only one-half, 

Prior to 1863 women were under the 
control of guardians; at that time an act 
was passed defining the legal age of 
majority for unmarried women, and con- 
ferring upon them certain rights. In 1888 
a law was passed enabling married women 
to act independently of their husbands. 

In 1882 women were admitted to study 
at our own University—the Royal Univer- 
sity of Christiania—and in 1884 they ob- 
tained the right to take all degrees. 

It was in the middle of the century that 
our great authoress, Camilla Collett, pub- 
lished her epoch - making book, ‘The 
Daughters of the Governor,” in which she 
protests with deep indignation against the 
usual ideas about women. This book was 
the beginning of a long authorship; all 
her writings vibrate with indignation at 
the injustices, great and small, which 
women had to suffer. It was mostly pub- 
lic opinion she wanted to influence; the 
practical side of the question did not suit 
her, but she gave it her full sympathy. 

Later Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson and other authors have in their 
books given weighty arguments for wo- 
man’s cause. Bjornson has also repeat- 
edly, in newspaper articles and lectures, 
been a warm advocate for our demands 
for suffrage. 

Fron other countries came the tales of 
women’s heroic struggle, which added 
fuel to the agitation, and an always increas- 
ing number of men and women became 
interested. But not till 1885 did they 
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ont go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 


There you will 


find the most complete system of Baths in America. Magnificent fire- 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it: — 

The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 





unite for organized work by forming the 
Norwegian Women's Society. This organ- 
ization has worked by arranging for dis- 
cussions of topics directly or indirectly 
touching upon the woman question, and 
has also on several occasions acted in 
behalf of the women. 

In 1888 it presented to the government 
a petition requesting the abolition of 
licensed prostitution in Christiania, which 
demand was granted. In 1887 the society 
got its own organ, Nylende (Newbroken 
field). 

This society had not included suffrage 
in its platform, and therefore a suffrage 
association was formed, which has ar- 
ranged public meetings and sent out as 
many speakers as its means would justify. 
Among these women are Ragna Nielsen 
(for several years president of the Wom- 
en’s Society), Gina Krog (editor of Ny- 
leende), Ida Welhaven, Anna Halsen (presi- 
dent of the Suffrage Association), Anna 
Bugge, Thelka Resvold. 

In 1889, a petition signed by about 5,000 
women was submitted to parliament, ask- 
ing the right to vote under the same con- 
ditions as men. It was voted down in 
1890 by a vote of 70 to 44. In 1893 a 
similar bill received a small majority, 
58 to 56. But it takes a two thirds ma- 
jority to pass such a law, which would be 
an amendment to the constitution. In 
this case the liberals, with the exception 
of seven, voted for the bill, the conserva- 
tives, against it. The liberals and their 
organs have, on the whole, shown them- 
selves favorable to our demands; but the 
difficulties of arranging our relations to 
Sweden have fora while absorbed all the 
interest of the politicians; everything else 
has been pushed aside. 

Norway has not universal suffrage. 
When in 1896 the municipal suffrage was 
greatly enlarged, a bill for suffrage for 
men and women was introduced, but only 
half of the liberal party voted for this. 

A petition sent by the Woman Suffrage 
Society to parliament in 1897, asking 
municipal suffrage for women under the 
conditions which give men political suf- 
frage, was not considered. 

In the parliament now assembling, the 
liberal party has more than a two-thirds 
majority. In all probability this session 
will carry through universal suffrage for 
men, and our hope is that the women will 
also get their rights recognized. 

In private talks with politicians, they 
will tell you that we do not deserve suf- 
frage, because so few women want it. It 
is sad that the interest among women is 
not more general; the scant population, 
which is‘scattered over a large area, and 
the lack of easy communication, make it 
difficult to reach all. More and more are, 
however, becoming interested, and of late 
there seems to be more life among the 
farmers. They are forming young peo- 
ple’s societies, and several of these have 
asked for lectures on the woman question 
(including suffrage). 

During the last years the question 
whether to retain or abolish the Gothen- 
burg system in the cities has been de- 
cided by popular vote in accordance with 
a special act of parliament, and in this 
particular instance women have the same 
right to vote as men. The temperance 
people have strongly agitated against the 
Gothenburg system as a source of drunk- 
enness, and have fought for absolute prohi- 
bition, and the women have by their votes 
assisted them in carrying the elections in 
many cities. [tis said that this fact has 
made the men much less willing to grant 
the women the privilege of voting on other 
questions. 

We have full confidence in our final 
victory, and hope that the heroism and 
perseverance you women of America have 
shown in your struggle against prejudice 
and injustice may help us. With deep 
admiration and thankfulness for the great 
example you give to all other nations, we 








ask you to accept hearty greetings from 
the women of Norway. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

At the recent town election in Natick, 
Mass., 624 women voted, and Mrs. Anna 
L. Goodnow was elected to the school 
board, 

The whole first edition of Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s latest book, ‘‘Korea and 
Her Neighbors,”’ was sold out on the day 
after its publication. 


Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’Donoghue, 
vice-president of the League of American 
Pen Women, was chosen a member of the 
executive committee of the International 
League of Press Clubs, at its recent con- 
vention in New Orleans. 

Acting as guide, chaperon and shopping 
expert is the present occupation of at 
least one lady in Boston, who is following 
in the line of a business for women which 
has become quite popular in London.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Senator Hoar on March 14, introduced 
in Congress a bill prohibiting the impor- 
tation into the United States of birds or 
their feathers for ornamental purposes, 
and imposing a fine of $50 for each 
offence. 

Mayor W. P. Small, of Owensboro, Ky., 
has ordered that women confined in the 
workhouse must take their places with 
the street hands and shovel dirt with the 
chain gang. But no doubt he would still 
insist that women are physically too 
fragile to handle a ballot. 


Colonel John Oakey was applauded at 
a meeting of the Women’s Republican 
Union League of Brooklyn, N. Y., a few 
days ago, because he said he hoped he 
should live long enough to see the women 
vote if they wanted to, as he believed in 
them and in their right to representation. 


Mrs. S. Hamilton Day, wife of the pas- 
tor of Grace M. E. Church, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., delivered, by special request, 
a lecture in De Land, Fla., during the ses- 
sion of the St. John’s River Conference, 
on “Oxford, Town and Gown.” The lec- 
ture was highly commended by both 
preachers and peuvple. Mrs. Day spent 
some time in Oxford during the summer 
of 1896. 


President McKinley gave a reception at 
the White House to the delegates attend- 
ing the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, and bestowed an especially pleasant 
greeting on the curly-headed little son of 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch the 
chief executive of the nation, bending 
down to speak into the small boy’s ear. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton introduced 
the delegates to the President. 


Mrs. Ann Eyre Hely, who was one of 
the nurses in the Crimean War with Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and afterwards nursed 
Miss Nightingale in England, has been 
presented with the royal red cross by 
Queen Victoria, through Lady Cave 
Browne Cave, as the old woman was 
unable to leave Ravenstone Hospital and 
go to Windsor to receive the decoration 
from the Queen in person. 


The Union Signal for March 10 is a 
Frances E. Willard memorial number of 
twenty pages, containing a biographical 
sketch, a full account of her last days, a 
report of the various funeral services, the 
funeral orations in full and many other 
tributes. The cover has a beautiful half- 
tone picture of Miss Willard, and there 
are many illustrations of her and her 
homes, street scenes, interior views of 
Willard Hall when the remains were lying 
in state, and of the church and decora- 
tions at Evanston. Price, ten cents per 
copy; 100 copies $7.50. 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price Tic. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JournnaL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 








Two little birds, one Autumn day, 

Flew to the sunny South away; 

They knew that Winter, cold and drear, 
With its ice and snow, would soon be here. 


They stayed in the South all Winter long, 
Warbling each day a sweet new song; 
In the Spring, when the warm winds gently 
blew, 
To their home in the North again they tlew. 
—Kindergarten Review. 
->- 


A PATRIOTIC BOY. 

Soon after the explosion of the battle- 
ship Maine, little seven-year-old Dan Wal- 
lingford, of Indianapolis, Ind., took from 
his savings bank 48 cents—all it contained 
—purchased two-cent stamps, and for- 
warded them to Secretary Long, with the 
request that the money be used for building 
a new battle-ship to replace the Maine. 

His gift was acknowledged by Secretary 
Long in a letter which read as follows: 


My Dear Little Patriotic Lad: Ihave 
your letter and the twenty-four two-cent 
postage stamps enclosed with it, which 
you have so generously taken from your 
spending money and given to your coun- 
try. There is not so much need for help 
in building a battle-ship as there is for the 
relief of the poor sufferers on the Maine. 
I have, therefore, given the stamps to 
Mrs. Edwin Stewart, No. 1315 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington, D. C., who is 
treasurer of a society of ladies who are 
collecting money for the benefit of those 
sufferers, and I have asked her to send 
you a letter of acknowledgment. I am 
sure a little seven year-old who begins by 
showing so much interest in his country 
will grow up to be an honorable and use- 
ful citizen. 
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WHO LOVED MAMMA? 

The sun had gone down, and it was 
dark in the sitting-room. Great flakes of 
snow were flying through the air outside. 
The wind whistled and blew through key- 
holes and under door-sills. 

Mamma sat in a big Boston rocker in 
front of a blazing grate fire, surrounded by 
her little family—Willie, the youngest, on 
her lap, Janet on one arm of the chair 
and Jack on the other, both with their 
heads leaning on mamma's shoulders, 
while Sam, the oldest boy, sat on a stool 
at her feet with his back close up against 
her. 

“T love you, mamma,” said Janet. 

“So do 1.” “So do I.” “So do I,” 
chimed in the three other voices. 

“I love you more than anybody else can 
love you,” said Sam, ‘because I’m the 
oldest. I loved you the longest.” 

“I love you the most, because I’m the 
only girl,” said Janet. 

“IT love you so much I wish a big bear 
would come after you and I’d shoot him,” 
said Jack. 

“T love you more than I can tell you,” 
said Willie, putting his arms around his 
mother’s neck and kissing her again and 
again. 

Then all the children kissed her at once, 
and poor mamma was almost suffocated 
with their embraces. 

“Do you love me, children?”’ she asked. 
“Do you really know what love is?” 

“Why, love is love—something you feel 
inside of you that makes you want to do 
something for somebody.” 

“Yes, love is doing something—not your 
own pleasure, but doing something for 
some one else, perhaps something hard 
and unpleasant.” 

Just then the postman whistled at the 
door, and the children ran to see what he 
had brought. 

“It’s a letter for me,’’ said mamma, as 


| 





she opened it, “and I must write an 
answer at once, so it will go in this even- 
ing’s mail. Who'll take a letter to the 
lamp-post for me?” 

Sam looked out of the window. How 
the snow blew around! His rubber boots 
were away up-stairs. Oh, dear, he bad 
five hard examples to do. Why couldn’t 
that letter wait until morning? He'd take 
it on his way to school. 

Jack looked out of the window, too. 
Ugh! how dark it was! He didn’t like 
being out in the dark alone. It made him 
scary. Suppose there should be bears 
somewhere about the street corners! In 
the stories he had read, when they came 
it was always in a snowstorm. 

Janet thought: ‘‘Why, certainly mamma 
doesn’t mean me to go as long as Sam and 
Jack are in the house. I’ve got my slip- 
pers on. I hate going out in the cold.” 

So when mamma had finished writing 
the reply to her letter and looked up, she 
found Sam busy with his slate and pencil, 
Jack with one of his games, and Janet 
knitting away very industriously on a 
hood for her doll, Only Willie stood be- 
fore her with his big boots on, and his 
overcoat turned up about his ears. 

“I’m all ready, mamma,” he said. 

“But, Willie, aren’t you afraid to go 
alone?” she asked. “It’s getting dark, 
and it’s cold out of doors.”’ 

“I love you, mamma,”’ he answered. 
“I'll run fast, and I don’t believe any 
thing will hurt me.”’ 

“Yes, you may,”’ said mamma. 

‘Don’t get lost in the snowdrift, little 
man. I'll watch you from the window. I 
know who loves me truly to-night,”’ she 
added, with a sorry smile. ‘Love does 
not think of itself, and love conquers even 
fear, doesn’t it, Willie?’ — New York 
Observer. 


HUMOROUS. 


An Aberdeen landlord raised the rent 
of one of his houses because the walls 
bulged out, and therefore made the house 
larger. 





When a man gets up in the morning, he 
grumbles if breakfast is not ready; but if 
he goes tishing he can wait all day fora 
bite. 


Mr. Ricketts—Some scientists say that 
kissing is dangerous. Do you think so? 

Miss Kittish—It is likely to produce 
palpitation of the heart. 


Police Magistrate—Have you ever seen 
the prisoner at the bar? 

Witness Stephens—Never, your honor; 
but I’ve seen him when I strongly sus- 
pected he’d been at it. 


“IT am going to the matinée with mam- 
ma,” said a little North Side girl to a 
friend. 

**Are you?” 

“Yes; and we have deserved seats, too.” 
— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“You certainly told me to embrace my 
privileges.” 

**Well, but I didn’t tell you to embrace 
my daughter.” 

“No. But to embrace your daughter is 
a privilege.” 








GRATIFYING EXPERIENCE. 

Roxbury, MAss., Marcu 2, 1898.—Mrs. 
E. A. Schromm, residing at No. 6 Oscar 
Street, this city, has had a very gratifying 
experience with the famous medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She had been ailing 
for about two years and could not do her 
housework, owing to female troubles. 
After taking two bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla she was much better and she kept 
on until she was entirely cured. She says 
her little girl has taken it for bronchitis, 
and it cured her. 
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| whom he placed all contidence, and has | LICENSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


been giving out a tissue of falsehoods and | 
absurdities which are beneath a man of | 
his standing. Prof. Sewall, when inter- | 
viewed on the subject, was so astonished 
that he could not believe his son-in-law 

was the man referred to. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 1, 1898. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
through the pages of this dull calendar, 
and tell me, is it the man or the woman 
who has the higher duty to perform? At 











MR. VAN NESS ON COLORADO WOMEN. 


The principal daily paper of Denver, the 


News, speaks as follows in its issue of | 
| causing distress to suffragists there, who 


March 6: 

Mrs. Hal Sayre recently received a let- 
ter from a friend in Cambridge, Mass., 
asking her for a statement concerning the 


assertions of Rev. Mr. Van Ness, a Uni: | 
Mr. | 
Van Ness is employing his spare time in | 
making parlor lectures for the anti-suf- | 


tarian clergyman of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Van Ness’s statements would not 
merit notice were it not that they are 
being promulgated as truth, and gaining 
credence in high circles in Boston, and 


have no means of answering them In 


| view of all the facts, one can only con- 


clude that Mr. Van Ness has been em- 
ployed by the anti-suffragists, and is 
speaking in the character of a retained 
attorney. 

If the foregoing seems somewhat sharp, 


fragists, using as his text the alleged ill | it must be remembered that the Denver 


effects of equal suffrage in Colorado. He 


speaks with apparent authority because | 


of his former residence in Colorado. Fol- 
lowing are Mr. Van Ness’s arguments 
against equal suffrage in Colorado, as sent 
to Mrs. Sayre: 

First— Strain on the strength of the women. 
They are nobly putting forth every effort to 
bear the burden imposed upon them, but are 
breaking down under it; and their political 
work draws them away from their homes and 
charitable and church work. : 

Second— The influence of the clergy, which 
is stronger upon women than upon men. In- 
stances were given of points in the State set- 
tled by Scandinavians where the pastors had 
exerted an undue influence. 

Third—Dissensions in families. 

Fourth—Intluence of bad women. They 
have been dislodged from their special pre- 
cincts by raids of the police made at the in- 
stigation of women politicians. They are now 
scattered about in different places, their in- 
fluence is increased, and is always arrayed 
against the candidates of the respectable 
women, whom they hate with a deadly ha- 
tred. They are a force strong enough to 
defeat any one they wish to, and they act 
together. 

‘ifth—Election expenses increased with- 
out any corresponding benefit. 


In the issue of the Boston Weekly Tran- 
script, also, of Feb. 25. occurs the follow- 
ing report of remarks by Mr. Van Ness: 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
church, and Rev. Reuen Chomas, followed in 
opposition to woman suffrage. They declared 
that woman suffrage was not practicable. 
Mr. Van Ness admitted that before he had 
seen the workings of woman suffrage in 
Denver, Colo., he had favored such suffrage 
theoretically. It was what he had observed 
there that had convinced him of the disap- 
pointing futility of the experiment. 

Of all the foolish and unfounded fairy 
stories which have been told about Col- 
orado for the past few years, this one, as 
outlined in the report of Mr. Van Ness’s 
remarks, is probably the worst. There is 
no necessity to dispute any of the so- 
called *‘arguments”’ used by the reverend 
gentleman. His statements are simply 
fabrications from beginning to end. The 
women of Colorado are rot breaking 
down. Neither statistics nor observation 
shows any iucrease in illness in Colorado 
since equal suffrage obtained, except in 
the way of typhoid fever in Denver. Mr. 
Van Ness would probably lay that to 
equal suffrage, but the people here credit 
it to the water supply. 

The women of Colorado are not taken 
from their church and charitable work by 
politics. There is more charitable work 
done by the women of Colorado, and it is 
more effectual, than before they received 
the ballot. 

“The influence of the clergy”’ is a fairy 
story, a banshee, evolved from the vast 
deeps of the reverend gentleman’s alleged 
brain. It isa fabrication, pure and sim- 
ple. If the Rev. Van Ness thinks a min- 
ister can influence the women’s votes in 
Colorado, let him come here and try it. 
He would know a few things when he 
got through that he doesn’t know now. 

As to creating dissension in families, 
perhaps Mr. Van Ness and the men of 
Boston would use coercion to control the 
votes of their wives. But the men of 
Colorado are of a different stamp. Mr. 
Van Ness can come and examine the 
records of the county court of Arapahoe 
County, and he will tind that the divorce 
record has not increased, nor has the 
record of marriage licenses decreased. 

As to the influence of disreputable 
women, his statements are an absolute 
untruth, as every one living in Denver 
knows. Nothing of the kind has ever 
occurred here. As a matter of fact, this 
class of people would never register or 
vote in Denver unless driven to it by the 
men heelers for the party in power by 
threats of arrest. As to any conflict be- 
tween women of different classes, such as 
outlined by Mr. Van Ness, it has simply 
never occurred. 

As to election expenses, this would 
probably be a deterring influence in Mas- 
sachusetts. But in Colorado the cost of 
printing extra ballots was not taken into 
consideration when it came to granting 
half the citizens of the State the elective 
right of which they had been deprived. 

Now as to Mr. Van Ness’s pretensions to 
speak with authority, because of his 
former residence in Colorado. Mr. Van 
Ness lived in Colorado ten years ago, 
before it had any woman suffrage. His 
valuable experiences are drawn from that 
period. Neither has he visited here since 
the women have voted, for when anti- 
suffragists invited him to speak for them, 
he was at so great a loss for material that 
he wrote to his father-in-law, Prof. J. A. 
Sewall, of South Broadway, president of 
the board of aldermen of this city, to 
give him unbiassed information as to the 
workings of equal suffrage in Colorado, 
telling him he wished to use the material 
in an address on the subject; but whether 
for or against, he did not say. Prof. 
Sewall believes in both the justice and 
expediency of equal suffrage. Asa result, 

Mr. Van Ness received no information 
which was not of a favorable character 
from Colorado. Ue received none of the 
statements which he has voiced. He cast 
aside all the information and opinion sent 
him, solicited by him from a relative in 


News was addressing a constituency thor- 
oughly acquainted with the facts, and 
hence well able to judge whether its char- 
acterization of Mr. Van Ness’s statements 
was too severe. 

The same issue of the News contains 
reports or announcements of the meetings 
of about thirty Women’s Clubs in Denver, 
and ten in other cities of Colorado. If 
the reports in the daily papers are any 
indication, the women of Colorado are 
certainly doing club work, church work 
and charitable work quite as successfully 
as the women of any unenfranchised 
State. Instead of absorbing their whole 
time and diverting their energies from all 
other work, the ballot seems to have 
stimulated their intelligence and enabled 
them to do their work in other lines with 
increased efticiency. A. & B. 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the rooms of the Mass, 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, March 22, at 3 P. M. 

The lecture of the afternoon will be 
given by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, whose 
subject will be ‘Anne Hutchinson,” who 
was the earliest woman’s rights woman 
of Massachusetts. A daughter of a Lin- 
colnshire clergyman, she came, with her 
husband, from England to Boston, in 
1634. Highly esteemed for her worth 
and ability, she claimed the right to think 
for herself even in matters of religion, 
instituted meetings among the women, 
and delivered addresses in which she 
criticized sermons and doctrines, and ex- 
pounded the Scriptures as she understood 
them. Within two years a fierce strife 
broke out between her supporters and 
opponents, which assumed such propor- 
tions as to interfere with the transaction 
of public business. As she could not be 
silenced, and would not retract, she and 
her associates were banished from the 
territory of Massachusetts by the general 
court, when they were welcomed by the 
chief of the Narragansett Indians to what 
is now Rhode Island, and were given 
liberty to reside among them. There a 
body politic was formed on democratic 
principles, in which no one was to be 
accounted ‘‘a delinquent for doctrine.” 
The lecture will be a most interesting 
one, as given by Mrs. Cheney, who has 
made a thorough study of the subject. 

A social hour will follow the lecture, 
when tea, cocoa, and light refreshments 
will be served. All are invited. Those 
who are not members of the Association 
will pay an admission fee of 15 cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, in another 
column, gives her views in regard to the 
best way of conducting amendment cam- 
paigns. Much of her advice is excellent; 
but we cannot agree with her as to the 
unwisdom of thorough previous organiza- 
tion. Idaho is the only State ever carried 
for equal suffrage by popular vote without 
such organization; for in Colorado, al- 
though the Suffrage Association was not 
extensively organized, the State was 
honeycombed with other organizations, 
especially labor unions, that worked to 
carry the measure. 

In one State not thoroughly organized, 
an amendment has been carried; in seven 
States not thoroughly organized, amend- 
ments have been lost. In California, all 
that part of the State which had been 
organized by precincts, gave a majority 
for the amendment; and it was defeated 
by the slums of the two cities not so 
organized. 

When the women of any State secure 
the submission of an amendment, they 
are entitled to manage the campaign. 
The National American W. 8S. A. never 
goes into a State except by invitation of 
the State W.S. A. But we believe that 
the women of any State will make a mis- 
take if they undertake it without thor- 
ough previous organization. 





“Error is harmless,” said Jefferson, 
“when Truth is left free to combatit.”” We 
invite our remonstrant friends to speak at 
all meetings of suffragists, and will assure 
them of a kindly welcome and a candid 
hearing. Will they show their sincerity 
by extending to suffragists a similar invi 





tation? 





present, more than at any other period 
in history, the great principle of the 
division of labor is established; there 
never wasatime when it was more im- 
portant that the duties of the family 
should be divided; that the man, on the 
one part, should perform the duties as- 
signed to him, and the woman, on the 
other part, the great and important duties 
assigned to her, and the unit of the family 
should be the great power in the land, I 
stand here opposed to the further exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women, not because I 
believe women are incapable of exercising 
it, but because women are charged with 
far more important duties. I would have 
our women, like Cornelia of old, when 
approached with the bauble of municipal 
suffrage, exclaim, pointing to her chil- 
dren, ‘‘These are my jewels.”” Thus much 
for what might be termed the sentimental 
side of this question, which I regard of 
very great importance, for [ consider the 
subject itself one of the most important 
that we could be called upon to discuss. 
But passing that for the moment, and 
coming to what may be termed the prac- 
tical part of the question, I will submit a 
few considerations which seem to me ab- 
solutely conclusive. The general move- 
ment for woman suffrage—and in consid- 
ering this matter the greater includes the 
less, and I do not undertake to differentiate 
between the different grades, because it all 
tends in the same direction—has been 
going on for fifty years, and when we 
have heard that a woman is interested in 
woman suffrage we have assumed as a 
matter of course that she is interested in 
the extension of the right of suffrage to 
women. But within four or five years 
has come up an opposing organization, 
growing rapidly, composed of women op- 
posed to the future extension of suffrage- 
to women. Furthermore, and not longer 
ago than 1895, this question was sub- 
mitted to the men and women of the 
Commonwealth, and their opinion was 
asked as to the wisdom of extending the 
right of suffrage to women in municipal 
elections, and the result was overwhelm- 
ingly against it. Of the women qualified 
to vote, only four per cent. registered 
themselves as in favor of the change. I 
submit that a change of this sort, impor- 
tant beyond my powers to express, should 
not be entertained by this Legislature 
until it is assured that it is the over- 
whelming sentiment of the women of the 
Commonwealth that this change should 
be made. The election of 1895 was sup- 
posed to have disposed of this question 
for the time being. In his message last 
year his Excellency the Governor so ex- 
pressed himself. I do not now express 
the slightest feeling of impatience be- 
cause this question has come here again. 
I hope that it will come here every year, 
that it will be carefully and intelligently 
considered; and if the time ever comes 
when the overwhelming sentiment of the 
women of the Commonwealth is that this 
extension should be made, then the Leg- 
islature should very seriously co: sider the 
question of granting it. 

Mr. CALLENDER, of Boston: Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope that if this measure should come 
before subsequent legislatures, as the 
gentleman from Worcester hopes, we shall 
have the pleasure of listening to him, 
because every member knows that at any 
rate we shall have a fair and judicial dis- 
cussion from his side of the House, [am 
under some embarrassment. This House 
very courteously allowed me to occupy 
quite a length of time the other day ona 
similar question, and therefore I feel that 
I ought not, to any greater extent than is 
absolutely necessary, take the time of 
this House. But there are women who 
have to bear the burdens and pay the 
taxes of this State. The larger part of 
all the taxes are spent for the support of 
our lunatic asylums, our jails, and our 
poorhouses. Two-thirds of the inmates 
of the lunatic asylums and three-fourths 
of the inmates of the jails and prisons, and 
four-fifths of the inmates of the poor- 
houses in this State are there on account 
of the use of intoxicating liquors. Then 
why on earth should not a woman, if she 
has to pay the bill, say what cities or 
towns should license the sale of the article 
which makes her pay these large sums? 
Did you not grant her the right to vote 
for members of the school committee be- 
cause she is the mother of the family, and 
ought to have the right to say how her 
children should be educated? And if so, 
and if she has to pay three-fourths of her 
taxes as a result of the use of intoxicating 
liquors, should she not have the right to 
say whether they shall be sold or not? 
We have been told that we are entering 
on anew era. We are entering on a new 
era in a larger sense even, perhaps, than 
the gentleman in the fourth division 
thinks. We are entering on a new era in 
the next century, which means that the 
maxims of Christ shall not only be 
preached, but practised. Franklin often 
told his pupils in France that the face of 
the political world would be changed 
by the man who first introduced the prin- 
ciples of primitive Christianity; and is 
there any fact which stands out in clearer 
light than this, that the last thought of 
the Master on the cross was for a woman, 
commending her to the charge of his dis- 
ciple? The gentleman from Worcester, 
after having displayed the beauties and 
glories of womankind in the most noble 
manner, then says she should not enter 
into politics. No; | suppose he would 
have her look after the dog and the horse- 
chase in Hamilton, or the five o’clock tea 
on Beacon Street. Cannot she do as much 
for her children and for humanity by 
throwing her vote at the polls as she can 
in any other social direction? I reassert 
that women should have in every instance 
the right to the ballot. [twas the foot of 





Mary Chilton, a woman, that first touched 
Forefathers’ Rock, pretiguring the great 
place that the Commonwealth should 
assign to her in the development of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Mr. Parsons, of Greenfield: I have 
listened with great interest to the gentle- 
man from Worcester, but his speech, how- 
ever strong and eloquent, was out of place 
to-day, because he addressed himself, as 
the opponents of this proposition are in 
the habit of addressing themselves, to the 
broad question of woman suffrage, instead 
of turning his attention to the precise 
question before the House The question 
is not whether women shall be granted 
suffrage in this Commonwealth in any 
broad way, but whether, when we send to 
the people of the cities and towns the 
question whether licenses shall be granted 
or not, we shall allow those citizens to 
participate in the answer from year to 
year, whose interest is as deep and as 
vital as is that portion of the community 
which we now allow to participate. The 
gentleman from Worcester has said that 
this question has been referred to the 
people, and has been answered by them. 
I know not when. He says in the refer- 
endum of 1895, a referendum whose value, 
it seems to me, is very much impeached. 
But that was a referendum as to munici- 
pal suffrage, involving very much that is 
not included in this question; and I con- 
tend, and fully believe, that if the refer- 
endum of 1895 had been addressed to the 
question whether the women of this Com- 
monwealth should have a voice on the 
granting of licenses, there would have 
been a very different answer from the 
men, as well as from the women of this 
State. I realize that the label of woman 
suffrage places any measure under a great 
deal of prejudice. Yet I am not inclined 
to apologize for being a believer in the 
broad question of woman suffrage when I 
realize that such men as Abraham 
Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Wendell Phillips, of those who are gone; 
or men like Mayor Quincy, of Boston, 
men like Hon. John D. Long, whose name 
to-day stands prominently before the peo- 
ple of this nation as worthy of their re- 
spect and confidence, if they were mem- 
bers of this House to-day, would stand 
with the minority here in favor of woman 
suffrage. Furthermore, in regard to this 
matter, when you bring it down to the 
point, the objections usually raised to 
woman suffrage utterly fail as against this 
proposition. It is said that women are 
incapable of expressing themselves by the 
ballot. Does any member of the House 
say that women are incapable of express- 
ing their opinion upon license suffrage? 
It is said that women must go into the 
scramble of politics; yet, in voting upon 
this question, a woman may register her 
opinion with as little demonstration as if 
she should mail a letter. It is said that 
women vote by proxy, that women ought 
to be satisfied to have a husband orson or 
uncle or cousin, or some other male rela- 
tive, vote for them. Mr. Speaker, let this 
House consider the sort of proxy that 
goes out from many a home in this Com- 
monwealth to vote upon this question. 
Let it consider the moral side of the 
household as being represented by the 
unfortunate victim of an appetite, and 
can we say that the drunken husband is a 
fit proxy at the polls for that woman 
whose interest is for the protection of the 
family against the licensed saloon? I be- 
lieve that the idea of the proxy as argued 
in regard to woman suffrage. false enough 
in general, is absurd and ridiculous when 
you apply it to this particular phase of 
the question. Under the present situa- 
tion Massachusetts disgraces herself by 
allowing the worst element to be repre- 
sented at the polls, and shutting out the 
moral element. Appetite votes, the sa- 
loons vote, the liquor dealers vote, but the 
women of this Commonwealth, the great- 
est moral influence that we have, are shut 
out, 

Mr. BLEILER, of Boston: I have been 
acquainted for many years with women. 
I have dealt for 40 years with them as a 
provision dealer, and I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them practically, not theo- 
retically. 

A large class of them ought to be pro- 
tected, but they don’t want this kind of 
protection—they don’t want the ballot; 
they want to be protected in their homes 
and rights, But there is a different class 
of women, 

The first class, which these theory men 
have elevated so high, don’t want to be 
made dolls of and dressed up and put ina 
glass case and looked at; it wants to be 
treated kindly and honestly. You have 
got her now in thousands of places where 
men ought to be employed, and not be 
discouraged and driven around or shot 
down, and called cranks because she has 
taken his place. 

This should not be done; we should not 
give him cause to get discouraged. In 
another case, it is said that in case of a 
drunken husband, his wife could get 
around and slip in a ballot. Now, she 
better come home and get him something 
to eat and try to encourage him. 

No influence can turn a man more than 
that of a good wife can a husband, ora 
mother her son, and I want to represent 
that these ladies, the mothers of this 
country, don’t want the ballot with the 
burdens they have got now. They want to 
be let alone from these burdens that a few 
of these sisters have got around. They 
dress like men, have got the bike and 
wear a cap, and it is hard to tell the differ- 
ence between the two. See what we have 
done with them. While we employ 200 
or 300 German or Swedish girls to do 
housework, these women are around walk- 
ing and dressing, and whoever gets them 
does not get a good housekeeper or a good 
cook, or get good meals, As Charley 
said, “This is not pie like my mother 


makes.’’ What will he say of the new 
women? I guess he will say, “This is not 
pie like my mother makes.” [ am a 


father of a large family, and a grandfather, 





and [I am more with them than the man 
that never raised a family or never will. 
I am here to represent 10,000 people, and 
I believe they would be doing better if 
they will have 10,000 boys to send to 
Uncle Sam for the navy, and not in mak- 
ing ballots and voting. | saw thisin Rox- 
bury years ago—men pulling women about 
this way and that; the men wanted them 
to vote for license and pulled them 
around—pulling the women about. [ 
want you to be careful if you are going to 
do all right; they will look out for them- 
selves, and you will find, as I represent 
them here, that they don’t want any more 
bother—they want to be let alone. As 
for those ladies that want the ballot, they 
want it for the influence that they can 
exert on the license question. They can 
exert all the influence that they can vote 
‘no.”’ I say, send them over to the Me- 
chanics’ Building and see this baby show 
that is going to open next Monday, and 
see if they can see some handsome twins, 
and see if they don’t like that better than 
caucuses and ballots. I say, these don’t 
represent the class I represent, but if they 
would go, they might get information how 
to bring them up; nor can you bring them 
up on the bottle. IL say, that while I 
have lived very happy for 40 years with 
my wife and family, | am not in favor of 
this women’s going into politics. You 
don’t know what will happen when you 
once get women into politics. There is 
my wife. I believe her to be a Democrat, 
and Iam a Republican. We would have 
the first fight we ever had. I beseech 
you, my colleagues, not to place me in 
that position, that I should have the first 
row in my home, she being a Democrat, 
and I a Republican. 

Mr. Micis, of Newburyport: Mr. 
Speaker, first, last, and all the time, I 
am in favor of license suffrage for women, 
and I sincerely trust that this substitute 
will be adopted. I am in favor of it be- 
cause man is what he is. It is not good 
for man to be alone, in childhood or man- 
hood or old age, in the home, in the 
school, in the church, or in the State. I 
am in favor of it because woman is what 
she is. Man is an unfinished product 
without woman. A man does not know 
his full mind until he has taken consulta- 
tion with the minds of women, and when 
the men register their votes in behalf of 
license or no license, their full mind has 
not been expressed to the extent that it 
would be if they had been in conference 
with the women of the home and of the 
community. I am in favor of this bill 
because the home is what it is. It is the 
place of childhood, of boyhood, of moth- 
erhood and fatherhood, the place of peace 
and of purity, the citadel of the women 
and the children. No citadel is defended 
only by its four walls. There are always 
outlying defences. Woman is the natural 
defender of the home, and she must be 
given an opportunity to defend the home 
along the line of the outlying defences. 
The organized liquor traffic of the State 
is an intrusion upon the home and its 
interests, and woman has a right to go 
beyond the precincts of her own home, 
beyond the four walls where she passes 
the major part of her life, in order to 
strike whatever blow shall be dictated by 
the wisdom of her mind and impulse of 
her heart. I am in favor of this bill 
because of what the saloon is. There are 
two views touching the saloon; one that 
it is a social centre, a necessary club 
room and supplement to the home, for 
the men of the community; the other, 
that it is a fountain of all social evils. If 
the women take the latter view, they, 
equally with the men, should have an 
opportunity to express it. Whether 
women vote for or against the licensing 
of intoxicating liquors is no& in question 
this afternoon; the only question is 
whether they shall have an opportunity 
to vote upon it. I am in favor of this 
proposition, because the eternal Jehovah 
is what heis. ‘For right is right, since 
God is God.” And the eternal God, as 
the basis of natural justice, has given an 
equal right to woman with man to wor- 
ship in the temple, to educate the mind 
in the schools, or to vote at the polls:for 
State and society, for home and humanity. 

Mr. ALBERT CLARKE, of Wellesley: 
There are women and women, and while 
some women would vote against the sa- 
loon if they had the opportunity, other 
women would vote in favor of it. That 
question has been largely decided in this 
country already, and I desire to send to 
the clerk to be read an extract from an 
article by the late Frances E. Willard, in 
which she gives the evidence and the ex- 
perience of women in some of the States 
where they have been allowed to vote on 
this question. 

The clerk read from an article by Miss 
Willard, giving the results of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming, Kansas, and Idaho, as 
testified to by prominent persons in those 
States. This article has already been 
printed in the Woman’s JouRNAL. MR. 
CLARKE continued: 


Massachusetts is a moral and progres- 
sive Commonwealth. In the face of the 
evidence, which has just been read, of the 
eminent success of woman suffrage on 
the license question in some of the Re- 
publics of the West, we should not 
remain indifferent to so great an oppor- 
tunity to advance the moral and material 
interests of this older Commonwealth. 
My esteemed friend from Worcester has 
made the point that there is a natural 
division of labor between men and women. 
Granted; and that division it is perfectly 
proper to maintain. But is the exercise 
of one’s sweet will on a great and impor- 
tant public question which reaches all 
our interest in life, such a matter of labor 
or of business that there must be a di- 
vision of it, as there is in our large facto- 
ries in the various processes of production? 
How much time does it take a man to 
exercise his right of suffrage? We go to 
the polls once or twice a year. It hardly 


in the slightest degree interferes with our 
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every-day business. 
able to spend time to come here and work 
through a session of five or six months, 
and still our ordinary affairs go along, 
sometimes perhaps all the better for our 
absence from them for a short time. 
Women go to church generally fifty-two 
times in the year, and it would be a great 
deal better for the Commonwealth if more 
men would imitate their example in that 
respect. That does not take them from 
their duties at home. On the contrary, 
it enhances their influence for good in 
their families and in the community. 
The day after the battle of Gettysburg, 
which was the 4th of July, as I lay in the 
hospital in a half-dreaming state of mind, 
as men sometimes will after great excite- 
ment or loss of blood, I wondered if the 
fearful cost of liberty was appreciated by 
those who enjoyed it, and if we were not 
going forward from conquering to con- 
quer, in extending liberty to all the world; 
I fancied that for the first time in our 
history we had returned a great answer 
to the proclamation that was cast upon 
the sides of the old Independence bell, 
**Proclaim liberty throughout the world 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” And 
now, as we are about closing the years of 
this century, let us crown it, so far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, with this 
great act of equal and exact justice to all 
mankind. 


Mr. FiTtZGERALD, of Boston: One of 
the speakers this afternoon stated that 
he took his position upon this question 
because the great Jehovah is what he is, 
and for a somewhat similar reason I am 
on the opposite side of the question; be- 
cause we are what we are. The great 
Jehovah is supernatural, but we, includ- 
ing the gentleman on = (Mr. Mills) 
are but natural. It has been said that we 
should rot consider this question in the 
light of what effect the woman vote 
would have upon the license question, and 
also that we should so consider it. I have 
no interest in the liquor traffic in this city 
or any other. Personaliy I am a total 
abstainer. I have never received any 
benefit from the liquor traffic; perhaps 
more or less directly 1 have been injured 
by it and those connected with it. But 
for the same reason that I vote ‘“*Yes’’ on 
the license question on election day, I 
oppose the passage of this measure. I do 
not believe in voting ‘no license,’’ and I 
do not believe in voting for woman suf- 
frage on this question, because it would 
give us no license. No sentimental mo- 
tives should govern us in this matter. 


Mr. Newron, of Everett: I have 
listened with some interest to this discus- 
sion in the hope that I might hear some 
argument addressed to this House as a 
reason why the same extension of the 
suffrage should not be give to women on 
this question of local option as is given on 
the question of the schools. I have failed 
to hear one single argument why the same 
privilege should not be given to them in 
one case as in the other. In thecourse of 
my education I attended an institution 
that believed in coéducation. Most of us 
felt that the ladies connected with that 
institution were as capable, and as able, 
both in a scholastic sense and in the sense 
of fair judgment upon the questions that 
were brought to our attention, as were 
the young men educated there. I should 
feel that I were not doing justice either to 
my own judgment or to my experience, if 
I did not think the women could exer- 
cise as good judgment upon this question 
of local option as is exercised by the men. 
If the gentleman from Worcester is wil- 
ling to give credit to that lady whose 
name he mentioned as having done so 
much in aid of the soldiers, if he is willing 
to take his place beside her in those 
duties to humanity, then he ought to take 
his place beside her in this, the greatest 
opportunity to uplift humanity that man- 
kind has had placed before it in this cen- 
tury. This motion of the gentleman from 
Saugus (Mr. Bennett) ought to prevail, 
because woman ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to give her opinion upon that 
which more directly interests her than any 
other question that exn be brought to the 
attention of the voters. The protection 
of the home is not all of it. The protec- 
tion of the Commonwealth itself lies at 
the basis of this question. I hope this 
bill will pass, because the women are 
capable and able to judge rightly, fairly 
and honestly upon the question of local 
option. 


Mr. PickarpD, of Newton: I have a 
few words to say upon this matter, be- 
cause I feel very strongly about it. No 
man can stand before this House and 
speak in relation to this matter and say 
anything stronger than I will say relative 
to the influence of woman and the good 
that she does in the home. But why 
should we pass this measure, when she 
has had an opportunity to show an inter- 
est in this matter, and after a full and 
fair contest, only 22,000 out of some 600,- 
000 women of this Commonwealth have 
taken interest enough to show that they 
care anything about it? That is almost 
an unanswerable argument. Last winter 
I had the pleasure of listening to one of 
the advocates of woman suffrage at the 
Lasell Female Seminary, in our town, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and she ad- 
mitted in the speech which she made, of 
an hour’s length, that women took very 
little interest in the matter. If they have 
this great interest that the gentlemen 
have spoken about, and feel that they are 
not sufficiently protected and do not have 
all the privileges they want, why have 
they not come forward and asked for it? 
My own wife, with whom I have lived 
forty-one years, two years ago, when that 
question came up, came to me and said: 
*“‘What do you wish me to do relative to 
this matter?’’ I said, ‘‘My dear, do what 
you want to do; I have nothing whatever 
to say about it.’ I didn’t know for two 
weeks what she did do, but she took the 
trouble to register, and then, with my 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Marcu 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most active and enterprising 
of the societies that have joined the Civic 
and Political Equality Union of the city 
of New York, is the Woodhaven and 
Ozone Park Political Equality League. 
It has what very few of even the most 
flourishing woman suffrage societies in 
the country have—club rooms always 
ready for the use of the members, where 
all meetings are held. These rooms were 
hired more than a year ago, and in them 
has been established a free library of 
great benefit to the village, which already 
contains a goodly number of volumes. 
These books are loaned without charge, 
except in case of too long detention, when 
a fine is imposed which goes towards the 
rent of the rooms. The people of the 
place feel that the ladies of the club have 
done much for the community, and are 
ready to aid them in any way. They have 
really been quite the centre of social 
activity, having had several sociables to 
raise money for the library, and are talk- 
ing of lectures and tableaux in the future. 
It was my good fortune to visit the club 
last Saturday, March 12.° The pleasant 
rooms were thrown open, and quite a 
band of earnest women collected. Mrs. 
Franc U. Comstock, president of the 
League, presided, Mrs. M. R. Pickup, the 
efficient secretary, read the reports, and 
Mrs. Wheat, wife of the Presbyterian 
minister, who has done much for the suc- 
cess of the club, suggested means of rais- 
ing more money to secure books, and to 
carry on the cause. After that there was 
an hour of discussion and social chat over 
a cup of tea. ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Mothers’ Congress of New York City was 
held on Monday, March 14, at the Friends’ 
Meeting-House, 16th Street and Stuyve- 
sant Square. Mrs. Fannie Swendler 
Barnes, the president, was in the chair. 
Mrs. Almon Hensley was chairman for 
the day, the subject being, ‘The Moral 
Training of Children.” In her opening 
address Mrs. Hensley spoke of the im- 
moral tone of many of the fairy tales 
given children to read. Lying, deceit, 
and dishonesty are often presented as the 
means by which the ends aimed at by the 
heroes and heroines were attained. She 
closed by introducing the Rev. Felix 
Adler, and calling upon him for his views. 
Dr. Adler defended the fairy tale as being 
to the child the embodiment of the ideal. 
In considering the question, he gave his 
views on the ideals to be set before the 
young. In early childhood he would pre- 
sent the primitive stories of the Old 
Testament; later, the history of the 
struggles of David and of Joshua; at 
adolescence the narratives of the Stoics, as 
inspiring manly thought, were very use- 
ful, and to maturer minds the lessons 
taught in the New Testament by the 
founder of the Christian religion. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NEW YORK ANNUAL REPORT. 





The annual report of the New York 
State W. S. A. is ready and orders are 
solicited. The book is of great interest 
to New York suffrage workers. It 
contains the minutes of the last State 
Convention in Geneva; the address of 
the president, Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man; reports of the treasurer, corre- 
sponding secretary, and chairman of the 
Standing Committees on Organization, 
Legislation, Press, Industries and Work 
among Children; also a large number of 
encouraging reports from county and 
local clubs. If any tired worker feels 
that the cause is standing still, or that 
nothing is being done, let her read the 
State report and get renewed hope to 
go on. The price is 15 cents for a 
single copy; one dollar for eight. 

IsABEL HowLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 





The Boston Herald, moralizing on equal 
suffrage, draws a contrast between the 
weakness of the cause at the present day, 
and its strength at some unspecified time 
in the past ‘‘when its opponents were 
obliged to put forth their utmost efforts 
to defeat it.’ Perhaps the Herald means 
this as a little joke. Can the oldest in- 
habitants remember a time when the 
opponents of woman suffrage were put- 
ting forth as much effort as now? 


ae 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A, Weman’s 
JOURNAL. 








FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and con- 
It is the best and only magazine 


tented. 





for little people of four to ten years old. 
Everything objectionable is carefully ex- 
cluded. Tales of wonderful animals and 
plants, stories teaching Truth, Honesty, 
Gratitude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, 
make this delightful little magazine an 
education in itself. The pictures are by 
best living artists, and thoroughly Amer- 
ican, inculcating taste for the best Art. 
Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like 
the grown folks. A dollar could not be 
better spent than in bringing happiness 
for a year to your little ones. SprEcIAL 
OFFER. Subscribe now, mentioning this 
paper, and receive, free, eight French 
Dolls (paper), handsomely dressed in 
superb colored wardrobes. Tue Brst 
BIRTHDAY Girt. A dollar in a letter 
almost always reaches the publisher 
safely if plainly addressed. LAURENCE 
ELkvs, 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


———=@——— 
AN APRIL EXCURSION. 


To get a foretaste of Spring is offered 
in the announcement of Messrs. Parker & 
Morse’s excursion to Washington from 
April 1 to 8. Such an excursion offers so 
many inducements to several classes of 
stay-at-homes that an enumeration of 
them here is impossible. One is assured 
of responsible conductorship and pleasant 
company. 

The arrangements for comfort en route, 
for rest, hotel accommodations, local ex- 
cursions, etc., are so complete that the 
fatigues and annoyances of travel are 
robbed of their terrors. The party goes 
to New York by the Norwich line and 
returns by the Fall River line. Of course 
the travel from New York to Washington 
is 7 rail, with a stop of several hours at 
Philadelphia, where Independence Hall 
and other notable places of interest may 
be visited. Four days will be spent in 
Washington, with headquarters at Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, and giving a rare oppor- 
tunity to visit Congress in session, and 
inspect many interesting objects in and 
around the National Capitol. There is an 
advantage in seeing under intelligent 
conductorship the Capitol, the Congres- 
sional Library, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the Government buildings. A 
trip is arranged to Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon, Arlington, and the Soldiers’ 
Home, The party will be accompanied by 
Henry C. Parker, of the Dwight School, 
Boston, and Herbert L. Morse, of the 
Lyman School, East Boston. The expense 
is only $27. A personal interview may be 
had at 15 School Street (Coburn Station- 
ery Co.) daily after 4.30 P. M., and on 
Saturdays. 


M P CO 
Spring Overcoats 


Coverts and Others 
BB 
All Made in Clean Work- 
shops on the Premises .... 
BP 
MACULLAR, PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 















SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


» SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 












SILK. 
LITTLE 














For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.” 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














Grand Art Exhibit 


—— 


HIGH-GRADE 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


RARE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 





With one exception, these paintings have been selected with the greatest care by Mr. 
H. Jay Smith, who has been acollector of paintings and a director of expositions for 


more than twenty years. 


Mr. Smith’s entire collection is now open to the public, on 


the third floor of our new building, and is free to all. 


Conjointly with this will be exhibited ASTLEY D. M. COOPER’S 
famous Painting, 


“TRILBY” 


Which is pronounced by critics the most remarkable figure-paint- 
ing of the century. 


For the convenience and comfort of those who wish to see this masterpiece, 
the exhibitor has decided to charge the nominal admission fee of 10 cents, as it 
has been found impracticable to exhibit this free on account of the vast crowds. 


REMEMBER that the entire collection, except ‘‘Trilby’”’ will 
be FREE TO ALL, and that THE PICTURES ARE FOR SALE. 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON. 


“ wt & Titian, Velasquez, Van Dyke For Sale. 





=—— 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
‘ ze 3 Wemen’s Club.—Monday, March 21, at 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead will speak on 
Good City Government.” Club Tea, 6.30 P. M. 





To Play to Invalids.—A pianist, referring to 
Mr. Arthur Foote, desires engagements. Address 
Miss E. M. H., Woman’s Journal Office. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY, MARCH 21—ONE WEEK. 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ 


ALABAMA. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO. W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
WEEK COMMENCING MARCH 21, 


Mr. LOUIS JAMES 


In Repertoire. 
Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30C., $0c. 


TREMONT THEATRE 


JOHN B. SCHOEFFEL, Manager. 
Telephone No, 2829. 














Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Matinee and 
Evening, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMEDY, 


THE RIVALS. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday Matinee and 
Evening, 
GRAND PRODUCTION OF 


The Taming of the Shrew. 


Together with THE SPITFIRE and MR, 
VALENTINE’S CHRISTMAS, 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


in Gingham, Linen, 
Pique and a beau- 
tiful line of Silks at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 





The designs and colorings are correct 
and beautiful, and the fit as perfect as 
custom work could be, as they are made 
specially for Miss Fisk’s trade. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS.., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, ” 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘ City of Lowell” or ‘ City 
of Worcester,’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 











W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston. 
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RATAPLAN. 


BY EPWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


It is a merry note, 


*O Rataplan! 


was conscious, and she promised her that 


while she had a home she would be a 


| mother to the boy, and they do say that 


And mother, [I'm for ‘listing in the morn.” | 

] 

“And would ye, son, to wear a scarlet coat, | 
Go leave your mother's latter age forlorn?” | 


“O mother, I am sick of sheep and goat, 

Fat cattle, and the reaping of the corn: 
I long to see the British colors float: 

For glory, glory, glory, was I born.” 
She saw him march. It was a gallant sight. 
She blest herself, and praised him for a man. 
And straight he hurried to the bitter tight, 
And found a bullet in the drear Soudan. 
They dug a shallow grave—'twas all they 

might: 





And that’s the end of glory. Hataplan! 
—Living Age. 
_— won 
SING. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Sing, little bird, oh, sing! 
How sweet thy voice and clear! 
How fine the airy measures ring, 
The sad old world to cheer! 


Bloom, little flower, oh, bloom! 
Thou makest glad the day; 

A scented torch, thou dost illume 
The darkness of the way. 


Dance, little child, oh, dance! 
While sweet the small birds sing, 
And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 
Of sunshine tells of spring. 


Oh! bloom, and sing, and smile, 
Child, bird, and flower, and make 
The sad old world forget awhile 
Its sorrow for your sake! 





RETROSPECT. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 





Not all which we have been 
Do we remain, 

Nor on the dial-hearts of men 

Do the years mark themselves in vain; 

But every cloud that in our sky hath passed, 

Some gloom or glory hath upon us cast; 

And there have fallen from us, as we trav- 
elled, 

Many a burden of an ancient pain— 

Many a tangled cord hath been unravelled, 

Never to bind our foolish heart again. 

Old loves have left us lingeringly and slow, 

As melts away the distant strain of low 

Sweet music— waking us from troubled 
dreams, 

Lulling to holier ones—that dies afar 

On the deep night, as if by silver beams 

Claspt to the trembling breast of some 
charmed star 

And we have stood and watched, all wist- 
fully, 

While fluttering hopes have died out of our 
lives, 

As one who follows with a straining eye 

A bird that far, far off fades in the sky, 

A little rocking speck—now lost; and still he 
Strives 

A moment to recover it—in vain; 

Then slowly turns back to his work again. 

But loves and hopes have left us in their 
place, 

Thank God! a gentle grace, 

A patience, a belief in His good time, 

Worth more than all life’s joys to which we 

———— — wor. = ——_ 


MANAGER AND MUDDLER. 


BY MRS, LOUISA LAWSON. 

**How do you do?” said alady, stepping 
into a down train at Penrith. “I’m glad 
to have company on the journey,’ and 
she settled herself comfortably in the 
corner opposite her friend. 

“Shopping?” said her companion. 

“Well, yes, a little, and to visit my 
daughters.” 

“Oh, how are they both?’’ 

“Edith is well, as she always is, but 
Janey is in trouble, as usual.” 

“What trouble?” 

“Oh, she got upset about that Mrs. 
Smith’s death. Of course, it was a sad 
thing, and it’s just like Janey to go and 
mix herself up in it.’’ 

‘*How did she hear of it? She didn’t 
know Mrs. Smith.” 

**No, but they sent for her all the same; 
they always do, whatever happens, at all 
hours, and she, silly like, leaves her home 
and goes. Then she overtaxes herself get- 
ting her house straight afterwards. If 
she would take my advice, she would let 
people look after themselves.” 

‘‘But could Mrs Smith?”’ 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t; she died a ter- 
rible death.” 

*‘How terrible—pain?” 

“Yes, fearful pain; but she was frenzied 
on account of her little boy Percy. She 
dreaded to die and leave him; he is a 
beautiful boy, and she idolized him. Her 
constant cry was ‘My poor Percy—who 
will tell him—what will he say in the 
morning when he wakes and finds me 
dead? Oh, I won't die, I can’t die!’ ”’ 

‘*But where was the boy’s father?”’ 

“In the billiard room, of course. They 
sent for him three times when his wife 
was dying. and Janey got so overwrought 
at last at his not coming that she went 
into the billiard room and denounced him 
before his companions; then he dropped 
the cue, and followed her, but his wife 
was dead. Janey never left her while she 


comforted her. But see what it cost 
Janey! She was quite hysterical after 
Mrs. Smith died, and no wonder. I do 
hope this will be a caution to her, but I 
fear it won't.” 

“But your other daughter, she lives 
nearer; did she not help?” 

“Oh, no; she never neglects anything. 
She has her house and her husband to 
look after, and she would not neglect 
them for all the women in the world.” 

“She has no children?” 

“No, and wants none in her beautiful 
house; they would soon spoil it for her. 
Everything is just so; even the frills on 
the kitchen sofa are starched and goffered. 
You could eat off the floor. Her bed quilt 
is a weight to lift, and all hand-made, and 
the deep drape around the same pattern. 
The two took all her spare time for three 
years. And see the clothes she has made 
for her husband; yes, all hand-made. He’ll 
never wear them out. She takes them all 
out every now and then, and does them 
up to keep them from going yellow. Her 
drawing-room puts me in mind of a stall 
in a bazar, and all her own work. And 
then she is such an excellent cook. I am 
taking her some fresh cream and a case 
of quinces for jelly, and some pastry-but- 
ter and eggs.”’ 

“‘And some, of course, for Janey?” 

“Oh, no; what’s the use? She would 
not eat them; she would only give them 
away. She’s as big a muddler as Edith 
is a manager.” 

“You stay with Edith, of course?” 

“Ob, no; I go to see her, but, after all, 
I feel more at home with Janey. Edith’s 
husband doesn’t care for visitors—so she 
says.”’ 

‘How many children has Janey?” 

‘*Four, and the motherless one.”’ 

‘‘Won’t its father keep it?” 

“No; he would not when its mother was 
alive, and I’m sure he won’t now she’s 
dead. It would have gone hungry while 
its mother was sick, but for Janey.”’ 

“Pardon me, madam,” said a quiet, 
well-dressed gentlewoman in the opposite 
corner, *‘but I could not help overhearing 
your conversation about your daughters, 
one of whom [ feel a great interest in. 
May [| ask a few questions?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. Miles, the lady 
addressed. ‘‘Edith—Mrs. Mason—is fa- 
mous, far and wide, for her housekeep- 
ing.”’ 

“It’s not Mrs. Mason that I am most 
anxious to hear of,” said the lady, ‘*but 
the one you call Janey.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Drew; yes, she is very 
quiet and kind.” 

“She is a brave, philanthropic woman,” 
the lady replied, warmly, ‘tand I cannot 
here hope tosay half I would in her praise. 
I must leave you now,’’ she said, as the 
train stopped, ‘‘but here is my card, and 
will you ask your daughter to grant me 
the favor of an interview? I want to 
grasp the hand of a true woman.” 

And she left in Mrs. Miles’ hand a card 
bearing the name of the richest woman in 
the Bathurst district. 

Astonished, Mrs, Miles began to think, 
with the result that at the end of her 
journey she removed the labels from the 
case of quinces and the hamper, and 
finally took both herself and her gifts to 
the house of ‘‘the muddler.”— The Dawn. 





MISS WILLARD AND BLANCO WHITE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Willard’s request that ‘‘we’’ be 
substituted for “I’’ in the lines that were 
being sung to her in her last hours, 

{Till, by angel-bands attended, 

[ awake among the blest, ]} 
reminded me of a request, or rather idea, 
which possessed her concerning a sonnet 
in a little collection of “Favorite Sonnets” 
sent her a few years since. It was the one 
of Blanco White on “Night.’? She had 
already sent a letter, in which she pro- 
nounced it to be, to her mind, “the 
finest single sonnet in the language;” 
but she was not satisfied. A few days 
later, there came the following, written 
when en route to Canada: 

Dear Friend: Did I tell you of my 
amendment to Blanco White’s sonnet? 

“When our first parents, etc., 

Did they not tremble, etc.” 
You see we must remember Eve also, 
whether Blanco did or not! I always 
recite it thus. Yours ever, F. E. W. 

This was in harmony with her thought. 
She ever rejoiced in the idea of that 
brotherhood which could be content 
with nothing short of “Our Father,” 
“Our Country,” “Our Home,’ “Our 
Heaten,” etc. Eve was to her as much 
as Adam, and, believing this, she dared 
even alter what to her was the finest son- 
net in the language. The word ‘‘parent’’ 
involved them both. Had the poet said 
the first man, or even Adam, she doubtless 
would have kept silent. 

In the letter accepting the collection of 
sonnets, Miss Willard showed her love 
for literature when she said, ‘‘I shall com- 





| mit all these sonnets to memory.” Her | starts asociety for political equality when- 





passion for moral reform did not deter 
her from pausing by the way to gather 
rest and refreshment from poetic lore. 
She also showed her innate kindness of 
heart, a well-bred courtesy, when she 
expressed her gratitude for the “happy 
oppertunity” that had been given her of 
doing so. If ever there was a woman who 
made use of opportunity in the realm of 
true development, it was the fair-souled, 
wise-minded Frances E. Willard. But 
there was no true development for her, 
that did not include the welfare of others. 
‘ Christianity is always we, not I’’ was 
her dying testimony. 
ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1898. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 


Brook yn, N. Y., Marcu 15, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The hearing before the Legislative Com- 
mittees at Washington, D. C. and in Mas- 
sachusetts, were soon followed by one 
before the Judiciary Committee of New 
York. On Tuesday afternoon, March 1, 
the concurrent resolution submitting to 
the vote of the people a change in the 
suffrage laws of the State, by omitting the 
word “male,” was the first business in 
order before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Assembly. 

Members of the State W. S. A. met be- 
fore the Committee in the Assembly 
Library to speak in favor of the resolu- 
tion and show cause why it should be 
reported favorably. There were present 
a number of Senators and their wives, and 
many other interested spectators. 

The chairman of the Judiciary, W. W. 
Armstrong, asked if any present wished 
to be heard in opposition, as they would 
be heard first. No response was made. 
The Society Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women contented itself by 
sending a stenographer to take down the 
speeches to be answered at leisure. Mr. 
Armstrong then called upon the chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, Mrs. Mary 
H. Loines, to introduce her speakers. 
The president of the State W. S. A., Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, said: 


While the question before us is whether 
you will or will not submit to the people 
an amendment to the Constitution of our 
State which removes the disqualification 
of sex for voters, there is no doubt but 
that the merit of the question itself has 
some weight in your minds. This leads 
me to ask upon what basis that merit 
rests. 

That no man shall be taxed except by 
his own consent was, Mr. Lecky says, 
“the very main-spring of all English con- 
ceptions of freedom, and the root of the 
American Revolution.”’ In Brooklyn alone 
women pay taxes upon ten million dollars 
of assessed realty, or 22.3 per cent. of the 
whole, which is the probable ratio 
throughout the State. 

If you throw that to the winds, and 
base the practical value of the vote upon 
intelligence among voters, then I reply 
that we have as many girls as boys in our 
public and private schools, and that the 
scholarship record of the girls is quite as 
high as that of the boys. In public schools 
alone we have thirty-tive thousand women 
teachers, whick scores well for womanly 
intelligence. Again, the State is dotted 
from North to South and from East to 
West with women’s clubs, which are 
studying seriously every question of social 
and political economy. 

This education continues in the Farmers’ 
Grange, in the W. C. T. U., in the Labor 
Unions, where the great class of wage- 
earning women are learning in the same 
school with men of the possible solution 
of State problems. I do not forget that 
great bugbear of “the ignorant class,” 
made up largely of foreigners toiling in 
squalid homes; but I remember that our 
ignorant foreign population of men is 
greatly in excess of the foreign population 
of women; for it was ascertained in 1893 
that for every four foreign women there 
landed eleven foreign men, which would 
mean a decreased proportion in the for- 
eign vote. 

If you would base the vote upon a virtu- 
ous and law-abiding element, in the city 
of Brooklyn the last report given me by 
Commissioner Welles records the arrest of 
6,000 women and 38,000 men, and women 
are arrested for some causes for which 
men are not. If you deprecate the saloon 
element in politics, you know how many 
more times those doors swing behind meg 
than behind women. It will be another 
decreased proportion for evil. If you 
urge the plea of imposition upon women 
who do not want the ballot, I ask you 
what man of you ever felt this freedom an 
imposition when once bestowed, and what 
man of you will ever ask to have it taken 
away? 

Who of you doubts for a moment the 
beneficence of the mother force which 
God has placed in the world? Will you 
prescribe its limits, or decry it as evil 
when it follows youth out into the city, 
into the State, into the nation? Verily, 
what God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. 


Mrs. Chapman was followed by two of 
the younger workers — Miss Margaret 
Livingston Chanler, of New York, an ar- 
dent suffragist from the wealthy, leisured 
class who are often supposed to have no 
interest in this subject, and that active 
organizer, Miss Harriet May Mills, who 





ever she can gather a few in its name. 

Rev. Wm. Brundage, of Albany, spoke 
from the man’s point of view. It was an 
added pleasure to hear his earnest appeal 
that the resolution might be brought toa 
vote, as it demonstrated that not all the 
sentiment in Albany was opposed. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, president of the 
Brooklyn Free Library, followed with 
forcible words for the justice of the cause. 

In introducing the last speaker, Hon. 
Martha A. B, Conine, member of the As- 
sembly in the State Legislature of Colo- 
rado, special stress was laid on the fact 
that in her statements we had the experi- 
ence of a woman born, educated and 
married in New York, her father and 
grandfather members of the Assembly 
before whom we were pleading, who had 
obtained the full right of suffrage and a 
high official standing from a later resi- 
dence in a far Western State. Mrs. Co- 
nine’s address was substantially the same 
given by her at Washington, and published 
in the WomAN’s JOURNAL last week. 

The chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee tendered thanks for the courteous 
hearing extended to its members, who 
then withdrew. Mary H. Lornes, 

Chairman Legislative Com. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

So many members of the Brooklyn W. 
S. A. were delegates to the Suffrage Con- 
vention at Washington that it was con- 
sidered desirable to postpone the regular 
monthly meeting till the following week. 
A large number were in attendance, and 
Mrs. Chapman gave an interesting report 
of the Washington Convention. 

Miss Adeline W. Sterling, of Englewood, 
N. J., showed what important results in 
economics had been accomplished in the 
club of her city, where suffrage was never 
mentioned. It began from a raid on a 
disorderly house, where two women were 
arrested, a mother and a daughter. The 
latter was young, and the Recorder felt it 
would not do to sentence her in the ordi- 
nary way, and appealed to the club women 
to help him. They sent her to a home 
and cared for her, and after the mother 
had served her sentence, extended a help- 
ing hand to her, with the result that both 
women are living honest lives. The out- 
come was that the Recorder and a club 
committee codperate now in cases that 
can be helped better outside of the courts. 
A child that had been bound out and 
cruelly treated was taken in charge and 
carefully guarded to testify against the 
inhuman person, who received a just 
punishment. Committees on education, 
libraries, and a coéperative association of 
parents and teachers have been formed. 
Another work in which they have taken 
part was in trying to save the Palisades on 
the Hudson River. Great blasts were 
shaking their foundations, and one had 
just been set off from which so many tons 
of rock had fallen that it would keep the 
stone crushers busy all summer. As this 
stone went on the Brooklyn roads, we 
shared in the responsibility of destroying 
the beautiful cliffs. 

Hon. Martha A. B. Conine, member of 
the last State Legislature of Colorado, 
followed with a paper on municipal and 
government ownership of utilities. In 
the far West there are immense farms 
under high cultivation, past which one 
might drive from nightfall to morning on 
one man’s land. When the railroads were 
built, every alternate section for twenty 
miles on each side of the railroad was 
allotted by government to the railroad 
company. This often worked great in- 
justice to the settler under the preémp- 
tion laws, as the company would often 
fence these sections and prevent people 
from crossing them, with the result that 
people would drive many miles to a sta- 
tion to ship produce. In Australia, where 
the government built the railroads, the 
rate was one cent for four miles, which 
would make the fare from New York to 
San Francisco $7.50 at the same rate. 

If the Government owned the railroads 
it would not pay eight cents per pound 
for carrying second class mail for which 
the people are charged only two cents per 
pound. The water supply, tco, should be 
controlled by those who are most con- 
cerned in its honest administration. 

On speaking at the close about the re- 
sults of suffrage in Colorado, Mrs. Conine 
thought it still too early to pronounce judg- 
ment. The civic and economic work done 
in the women’s clubs has prepared many 
of them for the larger responsibilities in- 
volved in State suffrage, and it was in 
keeping with its previous work for the 
Woman’s Club of Denver to secure the 
election of three of its members to the 
State Legislature. These ladies have been 
placed on many important committees, 
including that of printing, where the bills 


have been lower than ever before, by 
many thousand dollars. 


Women are interested especially in the 
primaries, and these are often held in their 
parlors, where it is found that the ward 
heeler takes pains to conduct himself like 





a gentleman. A new primary law has been 
introduced, largely by the women’s work, 
that will give voters the right to nominate 
their own candidates. It has been made 
plainly manifest that the women voters 
will not vote for men of immoral charac- 
ter and will work for their defeat. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
speakers, the meeting adjourned. 

Many HILLarp Longs, Cor. Sec. 





CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

One hears ‘‘Golden Jubilee’ on every 
hand in California, as this State is cele- 
brating in various fashions the 50th anni- 
versary of the discovery which trans- 
formed into a “‘great cosmopvlitan com- 
munity” a region where, a half century 
ago, only ‘ta few Spanish rancheros herded 
their cattle and a few Digger Indians 
stretched in the sun.” 

It is a happy coincidence that in the 
very year when marvellous mineral wealth 
was discovered on the western coast, a 
few brave women on the Atlantic shore 
discovered and published a Declaration 
of Rights, which appealed to the sense of 
justice of mankind. This proved as great 
a transforming influence morally as Cali- 
fornia’s gold did materially. 

1848-1898! Fifty fateful years! 

The Santa Clara County Equal Suffrage 
Club chose Feb. 18 for its annual meeting, 
that it might share in the semi-ventennial 
celebration going on that week at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the event proved very 
satisfactory. Invitation cards were sent 
early to all the W. C. T. U.’s in the county, 
to the Women’s Clubs of every sort, and 
to the numerous unorganized friends hun- 
dreds of verbal invitations were given, 
while the Programme Committee arranged 
for excellent speakers and papers. 

The morning session was for business, 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. L. Corbert, Palo Alto; vice- 
president-at-large, Mrs. A. K. Spero, East 
San José; recording secretary, Mrs. E. G. 
Dyer, Palo Alto; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. Alida C, Avery, San José; treasurer, 
Miss Flora Smith, Willow Glen; auditors, 
Mrs. Ina Orvis, San José, Miss Lola Balis, 
East San José. 

A basket luncheon at noon introduced 
a pleasant social element. Many who had 
previously known each other only as 
workers in a common cause, hitherto 
allies, are now friends. At the afternoon 
session the retiring president, Mrs. L. B. 
Wilson, gave an address, replete with a 
blessed optimism. She exhorted to con- 
tinued effort, and closer as well as wider 
organization. Mrs. Renowden-Bailey’s 
singing of ‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’ was inspiring. Miss Sarah M. Sever- 
ance’s paper, ‘Some Anti-Suffrage Queries 
Answered,’’ was in her characteristic 
style—simple, clear-cut and _ straight- 
forward. Mrs. Helen L. Young, of Stan- 
ford University, a resident of Idaho (to 
whose bar she was admitted previous to 
the adoption of the suffrage amendment), 
gave an admirable résumé of ‘The Woman 
Movement in Europe,”’ showing how en- 





Health Brought Bac 


Could Not Eat without Excru- 
ciating Pain 

















All Disagreeable Symptoms Cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“T was taken with catarrh of the 
stomach, At times I had a ravenous ap- 
petite and at other times I could not eat 
anything. I suffered excruciating pain 
from what I ate. I bloated badly after 
eating and especially on arising in the 
morning, when I frequently had vomiting 
spells. I was running down so fast I had 
to stop work and I was advised to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and in a 
short time I commenced to feel better. I 
could eat without distress, the bloating 
disappeared and all the disagreeable symp- 
toms of my trouble passed away. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today Iam welland strong.” MARY 
L, CumminGs, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Pnrifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $5 





cure liver ills; easy to 


Hood’s Pills take,easy to operate.250, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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franchisement is in the air, no nation 
being so dull or indifferent as not to have 
breathed it, in some measure. 

Mrs. H. Jennie James’ ‘Retrospective 
Survey of Woman’s Advance in. the United 
States in Last Fifty Years’’ centralized 
the interest of this birthday celebration— 
the Suffrage Golden Jubilee. Let any 
who are discouraged look back fifty or 
even twenty-five years, and they will find 
that a new world for women has been 
created through the “triumphs and the 
defeats” that have been crowded into this 
brief interval. With that in mind, who 
may not take heart and go bravely for- 
ward? 

“The Legal Status of Woman,” by Miss 
A. H. Howe, of the State Normal School, 
was a capital presentment of the married 
woman’s position under the common law, 
and of the changes it has undergone by 
the adoption of statutes more in harmony 
with enlightened sentiment. ‘‘The Mar- 
ried Woman’s Property Bill” passed by 
the Legislature of New York in 1848, 
which Elizabeth Cady Stanton so nobly 
championed, was, Miss Howe said, “the 
first really just law for women passed in 
this country.” A beacon light marking 
the dawn of woman’s day! 

The evening session began with ‘‘Some 
Results of Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” 
by Mr. E. H. Hazelton. He gave a graphic 
picture of the conditions prevailing in 
Leadville in the spring subsequent to that 
dreadful winter of the strike. ‘Nearly 
all the soldiers were withdrawn, leaving 
the orderly element unprotected, since the 
city government was controlled by the dis- 
orderly. The election being at hand, both 
parties made strenuous effort; it was not 
a political contest, but a struggle for the 
supremacy of law and order over anarchy 
and misrule. The women won the fight 
for good government, for without their 
votes the defeat of their side would have 
been inevitable.’ A well-known resident 
of Leadville wrote to Mr. Hazelton his 
personal observation of the newly en- 
franchised citizens, thus: 

Having served as chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of this county for several 
years, I have only words of highest praise 
to offer. Women have acted as canvassers, 
clerks and judges of’ election. At the 
polls they have shown far more knowl- 
edge than the men, in preparing their 
ticket. They never ask for help; they 
know what they are at the polls for; they 
do their work and go home; they don’t 
stand around and discuss the question. 
We have no more loafing, drunkenness 
and loud-mouthed talks about the polling 
places; “bums” will not show themselves 
where respectable women come. Think 
of it, here in Leadville! We always have 
a lady clerk and lady judge on the Board 
of Election, and the business is conducted 
smoothly and efficiently, The women 
certainly by their votes have given us 
good government here in Leadville. 

Mr. Hazelton summarized the testimony 
of the leading citizens of Colorado; her 
governor and ex-governors; her Congress- 
men, present and past; her judges and 
other high State functionaries, relative 
to the beneficent results of woman’s en- 
franchisement. He expressed his belief 
that this testimony was ample to convince 
all fair-minded folk that equal suffrage is 
not only right, but safe and expedient. 
Mr. Hazelton’s paper ought to be distrib- 
uted to the legislators of Washington, 
upon whom the ‘Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion’? has bestowed its literature with 


lavish hand. : 
The five-minute talks on ‘‘Woman’s 


Individual Need and the Country’s Need 
of Woman's Ballot’ were varied and in- 
teresting. Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet made 
eloquent allusion to the pictures, appro- 
priately draped, upon the platform, por- 
traits of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and 
Frances E. Willard, paying tender tribute 
to her who that morning had passed into 
the life beyond. At the close of the dis- 
cussion Mrs. A. K. Spero read resolutions 
of respect tothe memory of Miss Willard, 
which were adopted. A telegram was 
despatched: 
San Jose, CAt., Fes. 18, 1898. 


National-American Suffrage Association, 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C ; 

Greeting: Celebrating our fiftieth anni- 
versary, we predict success before our Cen- 
tennial. : : 

Santa Clara Co. Equal Suffrage Convention. 


A social hour, enlivened with music 





and refreshments, was enjoyed by the 
large company, and Santa Clara’s especial 
Golden Jubilee was numbered among 
happy memories. ALIDA C, AVERY. 

‘ 





RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, MARCH 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. was held Feb. 17. It was 
decided to hold a sale for the benefit of 
the treasury some time in April. The 
Leagues and all friends of woman suffrage 
throughout the State are invited to help. 

The lecture of the afternoon was given 
by Mrs. Annie Howes Barus (wife of Prof. 
Barus, of Brown University), secretary of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
Mrs. Barus gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the work and aims of the 
A.C. A. 

On the evening of the same day a lecture 
upon Anna Ella Carroll was given for the 
benefit of the treasury of the Rhode 
Island W. 8S. A.. The Providence Journal 
contained an excellent report, which 
brought out the strong points. In the 
opening paragraph it said: 

Most of the persons who listened to the 
lecture of Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, secretary 
of the Rhode Island W. S. A., last night, 
learned for the first time of the career of 
Anna Ella Carroll, called “the unrecog- 
nized member of President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet.” The lecturer invested the story 
with vivid human interest, and received 
close attention to her recital of a remark- 
able record, and services unrewarded, un- 
recognized, and in a great degree unheard 
of, the honors having been claimed and 
given to others. The lecture was the 
more timely in being given on the fourth 
anniversary of the death of this remark- 
able woman, whose services were said to 
have saved the country, but who died 
almost a pauper and was buried in part 
by charity. 

This lecture was prepared to do justice 
to Miss Carroll’s memory, and it is gratify- 
ing to have the papers thus help in spread- 
ing a knowledge of what she did for the 
country in its hour of greatest peril. 

ELLEN M. BOoLes. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 





Cuicaco, ILuL., MArcH 14, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Chicago Political Equality League 
held an enthusiastic and well attended 
meeting on March 5. ‘Three or four hun- 
dred women were in attendance to enjoy 
the discussion on woman suffrage and 
college women. 

The principal address was by Mrs. 
Gertrude Blackwelder, one of the origina- 
tors and leading workers among the Col- 
legiate Alumne. Mrs. Blackwelder has 
been for some years chairman of the edu- 
cation department of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, and her words have great 
weight outside the suffrage organizations, 
as well as within. She spoke of the debt 
of gratitude college women owed to Lucy 
Stone for her efforts to secure educational 
advantages for women, and while she 
deplored the fact that college women 
were not always suffragists, she felt that 
the education they had received was lead- 
ing them in that direction, and that the 
present generation of college graduates 
could scarcely fail soon to reach a belief 
in the enfranchisement of women. The 
sociological studies in every college cur- 
riculum taught women the practical duties 
of life, and showed the relation of govern- 
ment to the many needs of the people. 
Mrs. Blackwelder named many of the 
leading suffrage workers who are college 
women. 

Other college women took part in the 
discussion. Miss Gertrude Dingee said 
her sympathy had always been with the 
suffrage work, but it was only when read- 
ing some literature of the anti-suffragists 
that she had felt it her duty to be no longer 
silent. Mrs. Clara Kretzinger also claimed 
that the anti-suffragists were the cause of 
her taking a more active part in the suf- 
frage work. 

Miss Ella Harrison, of Missouri, was 
present, and gave words of encouragement 
to the League. College women who were 
present said that they would do more 
among their conservative friends than 
they had heretofore. 


| Reports were given by the delegates to 
the National Convention. 

CATHARINE WAvuGH McCULLocn. 

| Mrs. N. W. Rawson, secretary of the 
| Chicago P. E. Club, writes of the report 
| of the National Suffrage Convention given 
| on this occasion by Mrs. McCulloch: “So 
delightful was her description of this 
meeting and the grand representative 
women she was privileged to meet, that 
we all hoped it might some time fall to 
our lot to have the honor of knowing them 
better.” 

The next public meeting will be held 
April 2, and will be an Illinois University 
Day. President Andrew Draper, LL. D., 
will deliver an address on ‘*The Univer- 
sity and its Work,” a subject of additional 
interest to women, as they are now given 
an opportunity to say who shall represent 
them in educational matters. 





OREGON NOTES. 


PROGRESS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
Addressing the 26th annual convention 

of the Oregon State E. 8, A., Mrs. Abigail 

Scott Duniway, State president, said: 


When our work for securing the equal 
righte of women began in the Pacific 
Northwest in 1871, every woman was re- 
quired by law to bury her entire individ- 
uality at the marriage altar, including 
her right to retain her own name, to hold 
property, to sue or be sued, to own her 
own wardrobe and earnings, and even the 
right to the custody of her own children. 
If her husband proved capable financially, 
and worthy morally, all was well; but if 
he failed in either case, or was removed 
from his family by death or insanity, or 
was rendered unable to support his house- 
hold, through illness or accident, the re- 
cords of too many a tribunal can point a 
moral to make individual mention of any 
particular case necessary. Suffice it to 
say that while a vast majority of husbands 
had always proved faithful to their trusts, 
in spite of the fact that no laws existed 
to protect women in case of their failure, 
the best of them ‘could not fail to discover, 
when the facts were brought before them 
in legislative halls, that the same laws 
which are made to favor or punish the weak 
or criminal classes of men, must work 
manifold injustice when applied indis- 
criminately to all women, however capable 
or deserving. ‘To bring these facts before 
the State Legislature was the first work 
of our equal suffrage leaders; hence the 
frequent changes in our statutes in the 
last quarter of a century for legalizing 
the rights and protecting the oppor- 
tunities of women. All of these have 
been made by men in whom the spirit 
of justice has proved stronger than prej- 
udice or precedent. But we have thus 
far appealed to this same power without 
avail throughout the East and in all of 
our Pacific Coast States, except the four 
where women are now voters. We must 
continue until we succeed, our work at 
most asking men to remove the same 
political disabilities against which our 
forefathers rebelled—conditions which we 
know they are destined to remove, and 
which must be removed before we can be 
as free as themselves. 

That we are still resolved, as in the 
beginning of our endeavors, to continue 
our struggle till we reach our goal of 
equal rights, and can stand by our broth- 
ers clothed, like themselves, with the 
inherent power of full personal citizenship, 
is illustrated by this gathering. That 
men, who readily see an objective wrong 
when placed before them as an illustrated 
fact, cannot see it, or are slow to recog- 
nize it, when placed before them as an 
abstract principle, is an anomaly of the 
mind not confined to gender. 

As the field-glass of observation turns 
from its sweep of retrospection to the 
broader outlook of the present, we see 
women everywhere occupying positions 
in the business, political, religious and 
commercial world which must ultimately, 
and in all the States of the Pacific North- 
west, in the near future, land them in the 
arms of Liberty—a feminine divinity, by 
the way, with whom men have coquetted 
almost alone for s0 many centuries with- 
out once seeing that they were out of 
their sphere. We need not wonder that 
men are slow to realize the need of the 
feminine forces of the world as a political 
chaperon to keep both of the sexes in 
governmental order. 

While the failure of our Legislature to 
organize, in 1897, caused a two years’ post- 
ponement of our constitutional amend- 
ment, and necessitated prolonging our 
quiet campaign, or one which appears 
quiet on the surface, we have, as an asso- 
ciation, done much effective work during 
the past year, which gives excellent prom- 
ise of an abundant harvest when we are 
again permitted to come before the voters 
with a live political issue. 

Aside from the meetings reported by 
our efficient and faithful secretary, your 
president was invited to address, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s League of 
Lebanon, in the centre of the State, an 
immense equal suffrage mass meeting last 
4th of July, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by both sexes. One of our leading 
suffragists, Dr. Anna B, Reed, of Lebanon, 
managed the meeting, and the men and 
women of the county assisted her royally. 
Miss Helen Crawford, the popular pro- 
fessor of elocution of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Corvallis, herself a leading 
suffragist, had read the Declaration of 
Independence at the morning or men’s 
session of the celebration, thus presenting 
the text from which the argument of 
your president was drawn at the afternoon 
on women’s part of the exercises of the 


day. 
The sight of that vast array of eager, 
expectant men and women, sitting for 








two hours of a hot 4th of July afternoon 
on uncomfortable benches, listening gladly 
to the gospel of liberty for the disen- 
franchised sex, and contrasting that occa- 
sion with a former one when your speaker 
had dared thus to address a multitude 
upou the same theme in another county 
and had encountered stale eggs and the 
anathemas of the voters as a result of her 
temerity, was encouraging proof of the 
great progress we have made in twenty 


years. 

The Willamette Valley division of our 
Chautauqua Assembly was another inspir- 
ing occasion. We kept on the grounds a 
handsomely appointed Equal Suffrage 
Headquarters during the ten days’ session 
of the assembly, and held one mass-meet- 
ing which proved of absorbing interest to 
a widely spread constituency. 

The State Fair gave another splendid 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas as 
to methods of work between men and 
women, gathered from almost every 
county in the State, who in every case 
reported a steady, healthy growth of 
equal suffrage sentiment in their respec- 
tive localities. 

As Colorado and Idaho are the two, and 
thus far the only two States that have ex- 
tended the elective franchise to women 
through a popular vote, it is our duty to 
see that the women of Oregon and Wash- 
ington continue the method which 
brought success to those States where 
conditions were similar to ours. The 
submission of the question in both Colo- 
rado and Idaho came upon the public like 
a gentle shower from a cloudless sky. 
Although much general field work had 
been done in these States at intermittent 
periods for twenty years previously—I, 
personally, having done in twenty years 
about all the preliminary work attempted 
in Idaho—the amendment found the 
women so completely unorganized that 
our Eastern veterans were quite discon- 
certed over its submission, They honestly 
thought that the experiment was too 
hazardous to be risked at the ballot-box 
without previous thorough organization 
by outside forces for effective work. But 
the spirit of liberty is strong in the men 
of our Western States, and the enfran- 
chisement of women, when placed before 
them as an issue, without the handicap of 
any particular fad, always enlists their 
sympathy. Let the fact be emphasized 
that if the voters had not been educated 
up to the idea of equal suffrage on the 
broad gauge principle of equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none, the 
women of Colorado and Idaho would have 
been as overwhelmingly defeated at the 
polls in both of these States as they have 
been in every State where prohibition is a 
factor in politics. 

In Idaho a much longer time between 
the submission of the question and the 
day of election intervened than in Colo- 
rado, but the leading men of the State, 
all of whom favored the measure except a 
few who have since been politically en- 
tombed, decided, as did your speaker, that 
it was best for women to postpone active 
general organization until a few months 
prior to election. Then, when the amend- 
ment became a direct issue, there would 
be no time for the adherents of any side 
issues to get up an agitation which would 
inevitably arouse the voters to organize 
secretly and defeat the amendment, as 
had been done in other States and in 
Washington (when a Territory), against 
the protest of resident, life-long equal 
suffragists. This, briefly stated, is not 
only the whole secret of our success in 
Colorado and Idaho, but it is the key to 
the cause of our defeat in other States, 
where equal suffrage has been handi- 
capped by the prominence of different 
issues, to which the majority of the voters 
were opposed, 

It gives me great pleasure to state that 
Oregon's and Washington’s equal suffrage 
veterans have decided to follow the ex- 
ample of the States that have won the 
ballot, instead of those that have lost it. 
They realize that no State whose women, 
or any portion of them, resolve to create 
a ferment concerning any subject involv- 
ing women’s voting on any other issue 
than that of equal suffrage, can succeed in 
the future any more than in the pastin a 
suffrage amendment campaign. 

Let us then continue, as from the begin- 
ning, the campaign of education that has 
brought us thus far on our way, in the 
quiet, liberty-loving, conciliatory spirit 
that will not antagonize the voters upon 
whom alone the women of any State must 
depend for victory. We have, from our 
first existence as an association of suf- 
fragists, demanded our right to vote only 
because it belongs to us by every sacred 
right vouchsafed to every citizen of the 
United States through the Declaration of 
Independence and the Federal Constitu- 
tion. We make no pledges as to what we 
will or will not do with the ballot when 
we get it. Voters everywhere must be 
made to understand that women differ as 
widely over side issues asdo men. Women 
can never get the ballot on any other issue 
than a full and free recognition of their 
right to a voice in making the laws which 
they, as a component part of the people, 
are taxed to sustain, and to which they 
are held amenable. 

Let none imagine that we are not impa- 
tient of this long delay. But we have 
learned by hopes deferred, through many 
years of compulsory waiting, that the 
greater haste produces the lesser speed. 
We are schooling ourselves to the exer- 
cise of that patience, forbearance, kindli- 
ness, and motherly and sisterly love, with- 
out which men are always antagonized 
and will always vote to defeat us. Let us 
prove to them, to the world, and to each 
other, that we possess the forbearance of 
discretion and the enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism and the expectation of prophecy. 

We do not hope to gain the approval of 
the ultra conservative, or of the irrespon- 
sible and vicious classes. They always 
vote in unison against progressive issues. 
But we do expect to win our full, free and 





permanent enfranchisement through the 
votes of honorable men, by pursuit of the 
same methods that have endowed our 
sisters of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho with the ballot. Every man whom 
we do not incite to vote against us b 
undue agitation of any side issue to whieh 
he objects, counts as half a vote in our 
favor by failing to vote at all. Our Con- 
stitutions in the Pacific Coast States are 
not ironclad, but are sufficiently elastic to 
yield to the will of the majority of those 
who vote for or against amendments, in- 
stead of those who refuse to vote, as in 
some of the older States, where it is 
almost impossible to amend a Constitu- 
tion at all. 

We have been strongly appealed to for 
financial assistance from our beloved co- 
workers, the officers of the National A mer- 
ican W.S. A., to which, though holding 
ourselves sovereign in our own capacity, 
we are proud to be auxiliary. While pur- 
suing our own methods in our own way, 
let us not permit our Eastern friends to 
appeal to usin vain. They assisted us in 
1884, before we had learned that we must 
fly with our own wings if we would fly at 
all, While they are not working in our 
way, in some States they are working 
with ability and earnestness in their own. 
Let us do what we can to sustain their 
work, especially in lowa and South Da- 
kota, where their efforts are now cen- 
tered, realizing that if they fail, their dis- 
appointment will be ours; if they win, we 
shall rejoice together. 

As I close, I claim the right to pay due 
tribute to my worthy co-workers of the 
Executive Board. Without exception they 
have been faithful in the performance of 
every duty. But for their efficient co- 
operation I should often have been tempted 
to falter by the way. In like manner have 
our co-workers in every county loyally 
discharged every duty thus far required 
of them. With such a constituency, work- 
ing in such a cause, with all the leading 
men of all the different parties as our 
efficient allies, we cannot help but win, 








CATARRH, like scrofula, is a disease of 
the blood and may be cured by purifying 
the blood with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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Concluded from Fifth lage. 


daughter and other members of my fam- 
ily, every one of them, voted against it. | 
They said they did not want it and did | 
not believe that the time had come for it. 
Here we have had the question in regard 

to voting for school committee. In the | 
ward in which I live there are between 

five and six hundred voters, men and | 
women. We never had over 51 women 
registered to vote for school committee, 
and of that never more than 41 voted, and 
that was at a time when great interest 
was had. Twenty-seven voted in favor, and 
fourteen voted against. Mr. Callender, of 
Boston, spoke about the taxes that the 
ladies of the Commonwealth pay. If they 
have property, why should they not pay 
taxes upon it? Are they not protected? 
They pay taxes because they are protected 
in their persons and in their property, as 
any man is protected. Why, then, do 
they need it any more than anybody else? 
Do you think that the men would not give 
the ladies all the rights and privileges 
they ought to have? You and I know 
that they will and do. No Commonwealth 
in the whole United States of America 
has done more to uplift women, and to 
make laws which should help women and 
give them what they ought to have than 
the State of Massachusetts has done. 
Woman suffrage has been up before us 
time and time again for ten years, only to 
be defeated; but whenever the women of 
this Commonwealth come up with any- 
thing like unanimity, with anything like 
a majority, and say they want the suffrage, 
I am ready to grant it to them. Until 
they do, we are forcing the question and 
throwing them out of their proper sphere, 
where they have the most influence possi- 
ble. What influence does the man have in 
the home compared with that of the woman 
among the children? Then why not let 
her stay there? Not that she should be 
kept there all the time, for she has duties 
outside to-day in order to earn a living. 
In the language of the gentleman from 
Newburyport. [ am first, last, and all the 
time, opposed to this until the ladies of 
this Commonwealth say they want it. 

Mr. Hayes, of Boston: One of the 
pleasantest experiences that I have had in 
the House has been the friendship, upon 
my committee, of the last speaker, and 
this is the first time we have seriously 
differed. But I grieve greatly to see a 
man who has handled the large business 
propositions of the Commonwealth with 
sound common sense and broad insight, 
attempt to determine this question upon 
what seems to me a narrow and fallacious 
ground. If it is a matter of justice that 
the suffrage should be granted to women 
upon any ground whatever, then it should 
be granted upon the petition of one and 
the least of those who have come here, 
just as much as upon the petition of the 
majority. What difference does it make, 
if this class is entitled by right to the 
power to vote, whether they come here in 
handfuls or en masse? He says that wom- 
en may have power in the home, but that 
they should not have it in the State. 
Would my friend ever have restricted his 
wife in the bringing up of their children 
to the power of presenting her grievances 
to him when the children did not behave 
as she thought they ought? Did he at 
such times restrict her to influencing him 
how he should bring up the children, or 
did he leave the power to her to go directly 
to the point and control the children her- 
self? In listening to the eulogium pro- 
nounced upon women by the gentleman 
from Worcester it could not but occur to 
me, as I heard him name the women from 
Zenobia down, that he was ‘‘almost per- 
suaded,”’ and that it needed not the evi- 
dence of woman’s ability, but only a cer- 
tain sense of justice to be instilled into 
that commonly most just man, in order 
that he might vote for the substitution of 
ameasurelikethis. My friend says that the 
women should have come in numbers. We 
came in numbers when we got our own 
independence. We came in numbers to 
the court of George the Third, and they 
used the same arguments against the far- 
seeing diplomats and statesmen of that 
day that are being used against woman 
suffrage to-day. It was the old story, and 
they were tired of it, but it came. It came 
as woman suffrage cannot come, because 
a war with those who ask for woman suf- 
frage would mean the annihilation of the 
race. They have a problem to deal with 
which must come by kindly persuasion, 
and their hands are tied, as the hands of 
those who hitherto have sought freedom 
have never been tied. These people have 
to depend upon an appeal to the inner 
sense of justice of men. I trust the sense 
of justice of the members, whether they 
believe in woman suffrage or not, will 
enable them to pass this simple act. 

Mr Myers, of Cambridge: I want this 
House to follow the logic of this thing for 
a very few minutes and see where we 
bring up. My friend from Worcester has 
pointed out with remarkable clearness 
and fairness the entire fitness of women 
to perform this duty. That comes from 
an opponent of this bill. The next ques- 
tion is, if you have persons perfectly fit, 
what about the importance of the matter 
on which they are to act—its importance 
to them? My friend proceeds to say that 
the family is the centre, the safeguard of 
our civilization, and he emphasizes the 
need of protecting the family. Hespeaks 
of the millions of mothers who are so 
deeply interested in those families. What 
does this bill propose? That these wom- 
en, who the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has said may register and vote upon 
the education of these children, may do 
one other thing when they have reached 
the polls: that they may mark a cross 
against the word ‘ yes” or the word “no,” 
and thus protect the children against the 
coming of the saloon to the street in 
which they live. Where is the gentleman 
who desires to say that he cannot trust a 


.and he says: 





mother to do that? My friend from Bos- 
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ton who spoke in opposition used these 
words: ‘‘For the same reason that I vote 
‘yes’ on the rum question, I vote ‘no’ 
against this measure.’’ I put it to the 
members of this House if that is not a 
fair statement of it, and I for one say to 
the opponents of the saloon in this House, 
for the same reason that I vote ‘‘no’”’ when 
I go to the polls, 1 vote ‘‘yes” on this 
measure. I join issue with my friend in 
the second division from Boston. With 
the fitness of woman conceded, with the 
vast importance of this measure to her 
shown beyond all question, I wait to hear 
some good reason why the mother shall 
not be permitted to protect her own. We 
have been told that the same power that 
makes the law should enforce it, and that 
if the same power cannot enforce it, it 
cannot be enforced. I reply, first, that it 
is totally and radically un-American and 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
to say that a law shall not be enforced 
when the majority of those who are en- 
trusted with that duty say it shall be a 
law, simply because it is entrusted to 
some other man to enforce it. And if I 
need go farther, and say that it will be 
enforced, I invoke the splendid example 
of that young man, Mayor Russell, of my 
own city, afterwards governor of the 
State, who, when the majority voted no, 
and he became the chief magistrate, said: 
“IT am not responsible for this law.”’ And 
he was not, for he had voted yes, though 
in later years he learned to vote the other 
way. But he said: ‘‘Though not respon- 
sible for the law, I am responsible for its 
enforcement.” Are the members of this 
House prepared to admit that the mayors 
of the future will fall short of the high 
standard set by him? Are we to say that 
we shall not do the thing that ought to 
be done because he has set a standard 
that we cannot come up to? I think not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, of Boston: This ques- 
tion has been debated this afternoon as if 
it were primarily a liquor matter; but this 
petition was referred, not to the com- 
mittee on liquor law, but to the committee 
on election laws, and that reference 
stamps the petition with its true charac- 
ter. But, assuming that it has to do with 
liquor, where does its consideration lead 
us? To-day four-fifths of the cities and 
towns in this Commonwealth have voted 
in favor of no license. I rejoice at that 
indication of the intelligence and self- 
restraint of the people of Massachusetts, 
and with the education of the rising gen- 
eration in the schools of the Common- 
wealth on the evils of intemperance, 
I believe that percentage is destined to go 
on rising higher and higher, until the time 
may come when the open saloon in this 
Commonwealth will be a matter of his- 
tory. In one ward of a neighboring city 
last year all the young men who became 
of age that year were canvassed on this 
question, and out of 53 men 51 declared 
their intention to vote for no license. Mr, 
Speaker, what does this bill propose? To 
carry the remaining one-fifth of these 
municipalities for no license by the votes 
of the women. All history shows the 
folly of extending or withholding the suf- 
frage with reference to the accomplish- 
ment or defeat of a particular question. 
That is not a logical way in which to give 
or withhold the ballot. Mr. Speaker, 
before this committee on election laws 
appeared the chairman of the no-license 
committee of Cambridge, a man who has 
been on that committee in every campaign 
since the local option law went into effect, 
“I am convinced that to 
give women license suffrage would be 
injurious to the no-license cause.” In 
the four-fifths of the cities and towns of 
this State where the no-license policy pre- 
vails, the law is enforced; but how will it 
be in cities like Chicopee and Holyoke 
and New Bedford, and towns like Black- 
stone and Montague, which vote two to 
one for license, if this measure should be 
adopted? This motion does not propose 
to give women any power whatever to 
elect the officials who are to enforce the 
policy established, and we might as well 
look at the facts exactly as theyare. The 
result of this state of things would be 
chaos. It would be a serious step back- 
ward in the temperance reform. The 
result would be like the epitaph in a 
graveyard which said, “I was well, I 
wanted to be better, I took medicine, and 
here I am.’’ The temperance cause is 
flourishing in Massachusetts; temperance 
sentiment is increasing, and because it is 
increasing this legislation is unnecessary. 
If temperance sentiment is not increasing, 
nothing of this sort can save the State. 
A great change has come over the Com- 
monweaith on this question within the 
past three years. Three years ago these 
bills were reported favorably to this 
House; now they are reported against. 
What is the reason? Because the women 
who, in previous years, being opposed to 





this question, have kept at home attend- 
ing tv their many duties, the church, and 
philanthropic work and the schools, have 
realized the peril of non appearance at 
this State House, and they have appeared 
at these hearings before the committee. 
The population of Massachusetts is in- 
creasing all the time, but the number of 
women who are exercising the school 
suffrage is diminishing. 

Mr. Saunders spoke at length in relation 
to the so-called referendum, and read an 
extract from Bishop Vincent, and one 
from Herbert Spencer. He said this bill 
would force the women of the Common- 
wealth into a position out of which they 
should be kept, and out of which they 
themselves implored the Legislature to 
keep them. 

Mr. Jones, of Melrose: No impartial 
observer of this debate as it has progressed 
this afternoun could fail, 1 am sure, to 
nutice that the arguments of those who 
have opposed the substitution of this bill 
have a singularly narrow scope. The 
argument of the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat has been directed against 


the general proposition of woman suttrage, |- 


a proposition which is entirely different, 
as | think every unprejudiced man would 
say, trom the propusition now before us. 
Many people in this Commonwealth who 
are opposed to giving women general 
municipal suffrage, upun the ground that 
it may entangle women in politic.] manip- 
ulations, are in favor of granting them 
the right tu vote upon license, because 
that is a moral issue, outside of the realm 
of political manipulations. The question 
upon which the people voted in 1895 is 
nut this question. ‘The great problem of 
municipal government is solved, in the 
first instance, by a no-license vote, laying 
the foundation for a clean, healthful, 
progressive administration of municipal 
atiairs. Has the right of women to vote 
tor school committee been wise legisla- 
tion? Has it served a good purpose? How 
many of you, gentlemen, would vote to- 
day for a bill taking away that power 
irom the women of this Commonwealth? 
You granted woman the right to vote for 
members of the school committee for a 
good reason. Have you the right to say 
that she ought not to vote whether her 
boy, as he gves to school, shall pass by 
the doors of liquor saloons? If any have 
an interest in the question whether there 
should be a licensed saloon or dramshop 
upon the streets through which their 
buys go to school, it is the mothers of this 
Commonwealth. 

Mk. ROWELL, of Lowell: This subject 
always atturds an excellent opportunity 
for eloquent and sentimental speeches, IL 
am not one who can make an eloquent 
speech, but there is a practical side to this 
question as well as a sentimental side. 
‘rhe fact is, women do not vote for school 
committeemen, That is the trouble. 
They do not improve the opportunities 
they already have. A few years ago, in 
my ward 26 women voted for school com- 
mittee. Now there is not one, and has 
not been one for three years. Yet there 
is no department in any municipality that 
is of more importance than the school 
department. Why do they not come up 
and improve the opportunities and privi- 
leges which they have? Have we any 
right to suppose that they would be any 
more faithful in the discharge of the 
duties already placed upon them by the 
Legislature if we should give them the 
right to vote on the license question? I 
will agree, here and now, henceforth 
and forever, to support woman suffrage 
for everything, if twenty-five per cent. of 
the women of this Commonwealth will 
come out and vote on the school com- 
mittee question. What we want the 
women tv do is to improve their opportuni- 
ties. We have made them rulers over a 
few things; we will make them rulers over 
many things if they will only take up the 
respunsibility already placed upon them, 

Mr. ApsEy, of Cambridge: I rise as 
one of the narrow-minded men of this 
House, as one of those who have been 
characterized as short sighted, and pos- 
sibly as cross-eyed; but 1 rise in opposi- 
tion to extending suffrage to women. It 
may be, if 1 am permitted by my constitu- 
ents to stay in this House long enough, 
and to associate long enough with my 
triend in this division, | shall imbibe some 
of his bruad-mindedness. Every member 
of this House has the very highest opin- 
ion of the capabilities of woman, but it is 
the sentiment of many members that the 
interests of the home, of the State, of 
civilization, will be better subserved if 
woman continues in the same lofty sphere 
that she now occupies. 

Mr. CALLENDER, of Buston: Just one 
word, for | have already spoken once on 
this subject. It should be fairly stated 
to this House, in answer to the gentleman 
trom Lowell who asks, *‘What is the rea- 
son that women do not vote on the school 
question?” that they do. It isa matter of 
fact that the complexion of the school 
committee in this city has been altered a 
number of times by reason of the votes 
and influence of the women. They do 
exert an influence in our affairs on the 
school committee. 


Mr. McCarthy, of Boston, and Mr. Den- 
ham, of New Bedford, spoke in opposi- 
tion. Mr. McCarthy said that in previous 
years he had voted in favor, but since the 
‘referendum’ he had taken a position in 
opposition. Mr. Denham said that the 
“time for this new departure has not 
arrived; neither the women nor the men of 
this Commonwealth are ready to try the ex- 
periment. 

The yeas and nays were then taken, 
and resulted as follows: 


Yeas — Ames, B., Andrews, R. F., Jr., 
Bennett, F. P., Callender, E. B., Crocker, 
T. W., Crosby, A. RK., Estes, E. B., Hall, 
A. E., Harlow, F. P., Huntress, F. E., Jones, 
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G. R., Lang, W. A., McKnight, L. G., Par- 
sons, H. C., Stalker, H. L., Stanley, B. F., 
Swift, W.S., Tilton, C. W. 

Nays—Allen, R. E., Apeey. A. 8., Bald- 
win, J. E., Barnard, F. W., Battles, D. W., 
Belcher, H. A., Bleiler, J., eo Wes 
Breath, M. L., Bresnahan, H. W., Bullock, 
W. J., Burgess, A. H., Chandler, L B., 
Clancy, J. B., Cole, 8., Conroy, T. A., Cool- 
idge, D. S., Cullinane, R., Davis, W. R., 
Dean, C. L., Denham, T. M., Donahue, T., 
Donovan, E. E., Drake, F. P., Driscoll, D. 
J., Dubuque, H. A., Farrar, F. F., Fred- 
erick, G. G., Gaddis, M. E., Garrity, R. W., 
Gartland, J. J., Jr., Gleason, D. J., Grant, 
O.8., Hammond, F., Hayward A. F., Hemp- 
hill, A. E., How, C. F., Howe, R., Hoyt, E. 
H., Jones, M. B., Joubert, J. H., Kane, D. 
J., Keith, C. P., Kells, W., Jr., Kelly, J. L., 
King, R. V., Learoyd, A. P., Lewis, C. D., 
Lockhart, A., Mackey, T., Mahoney, D. A., 
Marden, W. H., McCarthy, J. J.. McManus, 
J.A., Mellen, G. W., Miller, W. J., Norton, 
G. H., O'Connor, J., Parker, H., Pattee, J. 
E., Ponce, J. H., Ramsdell, C. H., Reed, S. 
D., Russell, M. L., Selfridge, G. S., Snow, 
A. R., Staples, N. G., Tagne, P. F., Tuttle, 
8S. A., Waite, J. G., Washburn, C. G., Whid- 
den, G. W., Whitaker, E. J., Whitcomb, 
F. H.—18 yeas; 74 nays. 

PAIRS. 

Yeras—Bachelder, T. C., Bartlett, J. B. L., 
Beede, C. O., Boutwell, H. L., Bridges, W., 
Brooks, O. T., Brown, C. E., Carleton, G. 
H., Clarke, A., Crawford, F. E., Curtis, W., 
Davis, D. W., Dean, C. A., Estey, F. W., 
Fay, A. B., Fuller, G. F., Grimes, J. W., 
Hayes, A. L., Hall, L., Hoag, C. E., Innes, 
C. H., Johnson, C. R., Josselyn, W. A., 
Kyle, W. S., Libby, J. F., Mayo, B. W., 
Mead, G. F., Mills, C. P., Myers, J. J., New- 
comb, T. H., Newton, H. H., Perry, F. C., 
Phillips, F. F., Poor, A., Sears, T. D., 
Sisson, R. S., Stewart, J. L., Waterman, E. 
C., ae J.J., Whitehead, J., Winslow, 
F. O., Wood, A. S.—42. 

Nays—Allen, R. M., Anthony, J. C., Att- 
will, H. C., Baleom, G., Blaney, O. C., Bot- 
oun J., Chapple, W. D., Codman, J. M., 
Jr., Connelly, J. W., Crosby, H. V., Crouch, 
C. S8., Draper, H. J., Farmer, F. H., Fitz- 
gerald, W. T. A., Folsom, A. T., Francis, F. 
W., Gaylord, H. E., Gilman, M. D., Hayes, 
W. H. I., Kenefick, T. W., Kiley, D. J., 
King, A. D., Lyon, A. W., Magenis, J. E., 
Mahoney, W. E., Morrison, A. H., Nevins, 

. B., Newcomb, W. N., Norman, T. F., 
Philbrick, J. M., Pickard, E. L., Powers, J. 
A., Ramsay, J. P., Rice, G. M., Richardson, 
F. S., Rowell, E. T., Saunders, C. R., Seavey, 
J. F., Smart, G. B., Stevenson, J. M., Stone, 
W. B., Twomey, E. J.—42. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Porint.—The League, on the even- 
ing of Washington’s birthday, held a 
patriotic celebration. It might also be 
termed ‘‘gentlemen’s night,” as the social 
responsibilities were assumed by Messrs. 
Frank J. Tuttle, Wm. T. Eaton, Albert M. 
Williams, George F. Lawley, Capt. G. 
Manson and Dr. Elisha S. Boland, who 
discharged the duty of hosts iu a delight- 
ful manner. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with the national colors; in the 
supper-room the prevailing tone was yel- 
low, the table glowing with golden-hued 
ribbon, while softly shaded banquet lamps 
reflected the tint. At the preliminary busi- 
ness meeting eleven new members were 
voted in; Mrs. G. H. Watson gave a com- 
prehensive report of the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A.; items 
showing the progress of the movement 
were read by Mrs. Ida J. Louis; and Mrs. 
Franklin Snow gave a graphic account of 
the recent debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A piano duet was performed by 
Miss Effie Charnock and Miss Bertha Wat- 
son, A recitation was contributed by 
Miss Bertha Wells. after which Mr. John 
Hebberd sang ‘The Old Guard.” The 
president, Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, then in- 
troduced Rev. Edwin S. Wheeler, who 
spoke on “Lessons from the life of Wash- 
ington.’ Postmaster Henry S. Treadwell 
made a stirring speech. Mr. Sears, a 
member of the Legislature from Brewster, 
testified to his belief in woman suffrage and 
his intention to promote it. The whole 
company joined in singing ‘‘My Country, 
’Tis of Thee.’ Light refreshments were 
passed by Fred Emery, Harold Goulding, 
Alva Goulding, Charles Evans, Minot 
Evans, Henry Greene, Ned Greene, Harold 
Eaton and Clement G. Lerves. Miss Alice 
Bryan and Miss Millie Burrill presided at 
the coffee urns, being the only young 
ladies called upon to assist the hosts in 
their social duties. The next meeting of 
the League will be held Tuesday evening, 
March 22, in Pilgrim Hall, Broadway near 
L Street, South Boston. Officers of the 
League are cordially invited. ££. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE:—Augustus Thomas’s 
charming Sy of Southern life, ‘‘Ala- 
bama,”’ will attract crowds during the 
coming week. The cast will be Cvlonel 
Preston, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Colenel 
Moberly, Mr. Lindsay Morison; Squire 
Tucker, Mr. Horace Lewis; Captain Dav- 
enport, Mr. William Humphrey; Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. Charles Mackay; Lathrop 
Page, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Raymond Page, 
Mr. J. L. Seeley; Decatur, Mr. Tony 
Cummings; Mrs. Mildred Page, Miss 
Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Stockton, Miss 
Lizzie Morgan; Carey Preston, Miss Mary 
Sanders; Atlanta Moberly, Miss Rose 
Morison, At the souvenir matinee next 
Tuesday each adult patron will receive 
a portrait of Mr. Charles Mackay. On 
Monday, March 28, comes Madeline Lu- 
cette Riley’s comedy, ‘‘Christopher, Jr.” 


TREMONT THEATRE.—A treat is in store 
for patrons of the Tremont Theatre dur- 
ing the week beginning March 21. On 
Monday evening Sol Smith Russell will, 
for the first time in Boston, undertake the 
role of Bob Acres in “The Rivals.’’ Mr. 
Russell’s personality, temperament, and 
characteristic methods admirably fit him 
for the part. “The Rivals’ will be re- 
peated Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
and Wednesday afternoon. During the rest 
of the week a triple bill will be presented. 
In “The Spitfire,’ a farce by J. Madison 
Morton, Mr. Russell will enact the eccen- 
tric character of Mr. Tobias Shortcut. 
The second piece is a dramatic sketch, 
“Mr. Valentine’s Christmas,” arranged 
by C. E. Lewis from ‘tA Bachelor’s Sup- 
per,”’by J. A. Mitchell. The concluding 
piece is ‘The Taming of the Shrew.” Digby 
Bell will present, March 28, ‘Augustus 
Thomas's new comedy, ‘‘A Hoosier Doc- 
tor. 


T wenty-Seventh 
Anniversary ‘Sale 


OF 


Odd Lots 
Broken Sizes. 


For Twenty-Seven consecutive years we 
have held an Annual Sale of Odd Lots and 
Broken Sizes of garments remaining from 
the previous season’s business. 

This year the sale offers especial advan- 
tages because of the extensive alterations 
going on throughout our entire building, 
which have encroached upon our stock rooms 
to such an extent that we shall include a 
great number of lines of goods not usually 
offered, in order to make room for new 
stock. 








Suits for Boys (Jacket and Short Trousers) 
from 5 to 14 years of age, 


$4, #5, #6, $8. 
Reduced from Six, Eight, Ten and Twelve 
Dollars. 


Suits for Boys (Jacket, Vest and Short 
Trousers) from 12 to 16 years of age, 


$5, 86, $8, $10. 


Reduced from Eight, Ten, Twelve and 
Fifteen Dollars. 


Suits for Youths (Coat, Vest and Long 
Trousers) from 15 to 18 years of age, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


Reduced from Ten, Twelve, Fifteen and 
Eighteen Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Sack and 
Frock Suits. 
$10, $12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Overcoats, 
$10, 12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 








N. B. All goods manufactured by us bear our 
= name and designation on the etiquette as 
ollows: 


A. Shuman & Co. 


Boston. 
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